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rHEALT 
DEPARTMENT 


The Cause of Appendicitis.—‘‘An inter- 
esting study of the relative frequency of 
foreign bodies in the vermiform appen- 
dix is presented by Dr. John F. Mitchell, 
in the Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin 
for January, February and March, 1899. 
Of 1,400 cases of appendicitis collected 
from various sources during the last ten 
years, he found only 7 per cent. of true 
foreign bodies; while in 700 of these 
cases, in which a definite statement was 
niade as to the nature of the foreign 
body, there were 45 per cent. of fecal con- 
cretions. In 250 cases of appendicitis in 
the Johns Hopkins hospital, in the past 
ten years, there was only one foreign 
body—a segment of tapeworm, Osler, in 
ten years’ experience in Montreal, found 
foreign bodies only twice; in one instance 
five apple pips, and in another eight snipe 
shot. The most common foreign bodies 
have been gallstones, round worms, spi- 
cules of bone, bristles and pins.” If 
plenty of water is imbibed daily, and the 
bowels move regularly and freely daily, 
there is not much danger of appendicitis. 
—-Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 


0. 
0. 


I am greatly interested in the Health 
Department of Green’s Fruit Grower. I 
am sixty-three years old and have cured 
myself of tuberculosis consumption af- 
ier having had a number of profuse hem- 
orrhages. I was an invalid for fifteen 
years; am now able to do five hours’ 
work per day. I am a gardener and fruit 
grower. My strawberries are now ripen- 
ing. I live in my garden. I built a tool 
house in the center of my garden, where 
I keep my seeds. Here I have a table, 
sofa, chairs and other comforts, and here 
I spend much of my time in the fresh 
air. Grapes saved my life. At a time 
when my stomach was seriously de- 
ranged I ate Malaga _ grapes. They 
seemed to agree with me when J could 
eat but little else, and I continued to eat. 
them until my health recovered. I have 
heard that grapes were used in Bible 
times in the camps of the Israelites for 
bowel complaints.--G. Hale, Va. 


oO 
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Cleanliness.—“It is believed that much 
can be done to prevent contagion by 
teaching habits of cleanliness. But if 
such instruction is to be effectual it must 
be continuous. The teacher should no- 
tice and correct violations of these rules 
as habitually as violations of the more 
formal school rules are corrected. Even 
if the question of disease and contagion 
did not enter into the matter at all the 
subject ought to be given more attention 
by teachers. Our schools should not only 
teach reading, writing and arithmetic, 
but it is, perhaps, quite as important 
that they should inculcate cleanliness, 
decency, refinement and manners. 

Cleanliness should be taught for its 
own sake, even if it had no relation 
whatever to health.” 
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A well boiled potato is much better 
than rice for little children and invalids 
at least once a day. Rice should be 
used with baked apple or prunes, or after 
tomato sliced raw, or an orange, pear or 
peach should be eaten the day rice pud- 
ding is given. 

The art of feeding a family properly 
includes a knowledge of food as well as 
a knowledge of cooking. 





Dysentery.—The Kaffirs and Zulus 
make use of the root of the geranium, 
of which there is said to be a number of 
varieties, all, however, of equal thera- 
peutic efficacy, in South Africa, in the 
treatment of dysentery. They simply 
chew the root, but the British army sur- 
geons give it in the form of a decoction 
in milk. The remedy is reported by 
those who have employed it to be a real 
specific, no failure to cure within thirty- 
six or forty-eight hours being recorded. 
—Medical Record. 


Mouth-Breathing at Night.—Stewart 
W. Tufts believes that the most simple 
method for preventing mouth-breathing 
that can be devised is to stick a piece of 
silk isinglass court-plaster, about 3-8 by 
1 1-4 inches, across the closed lips. It 
ean be very quickly removed and does 
not irritate the lips. 

The writer finds that at least 90 per 
cent. of his patients with acute and 
chronic diseases of the respiratory tract 
are mouth-breathers at night. This is 


the result of very careful observation. 











_ . The above shows a view at Green’s Fruit Farm, also some of the tools used there. The nearest one 
is the corn marker, with thills, used for marking rows for strawberries, etc.; the next is the one-horse plow, 
so useful to work between rows. The tool to the right is the two-horse disk harrow, not excelled by any 


other tool for the fruit grower. 


Breathe Through the Nose.—A nose to 
be normal must be used constantly. If 
it is not so used, the mucus membrane 
congests and gradually thickens from 
hypernutrition. Air inspired through the 
nose receives from twenty degrees to 
forty degrees of heat,-and becomes at 
least two-thirds saturated with moisture, 
and thus the nose become a most effec- 
tive germ filter. The mouth has none 
of these functions, and when it is used 
for breathing the lungs must _ receive 
many germs and suffer injury from the 
unmodified air. When the immense mor- 
tality from lung diseases is considered, 
the importance of this subject can bet- 
ter be realized. The writer finds his gen- 
eral results better in the treatment of 
respiratory diseases since the use of this 
method.—American Medicine. 





Hot water taken internally, hot com- 
presses, and a comfortably warm atmos- 
phere are quite often useful in cases of 
sluggish livers, to assist in improving 
their circulation. 

The syringing of the lower bowel with 
suitably heated water is excellent in 
many debilitated cases. This empties 
the rectum and leaves moisture without 
the irritating debris which the water 
carries away. 





I have a request to make to you, good 
friend, right now—that you will speak 
some pleasant words about Green’s, 
Fruit Grower to your neighbors. In 
this way you can benefit us greatly. 


Cure for Headache.—An excellent and 
never failing cure for nervous headache 
is the simple act of walking backward. 
Ten minutes is as long as is usually nec- 
essary to promenade. It sometimes, 
however, requires more than ten minutes 
to walk at all, if one is very “nervous.” 
But it is not understood that it is neces- 
sary to walk a chalkline. Any kind of 
walking will do, provided it is backward. 
It is well to get a long, narrow room, 
where the windows are high, and walk 
very slowly, placing first the ball of the 
foot on the floor, and then the heel. Be- 
sides curing the headache, this exercise 
promotes a graceful carriage. 





Try lemon juice for whitening the 
neck; apply with a linen cloth. High col- 
lars are largely responsible for the ugly 
streak of brown so often seen. 

If children acquire the bad habit of 
biting their nails, which will disfigure 
the fingers, rub the tips with aloes; the 
bitter taste will remind them that this is 
forbidden. 


0. 





In a sick. room there should be no 
standing liquid, not even the purest cold 
water. The tainted atmosphere is sure 
to settle upon its surface, which, if 
not drank, is evaporated, mingled with 
the air, and taken into the lungs to be 
incorporated with the blood. Everything 
perishable by evaporation should be re- 
moved from the room, as foods and 
fruits, as the air is contaminated by their 
exhalations. G. B. G. 


Health Notes. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
George B. Griffith. 

Dr. Hall notes the fact that many per- 
gons sicken and die after moving into 
new houses: others after sleeping in 
somebody’s “spare room;”’ and traces the 
cause to poison in the paper on the wall. 
In one case four children in one family 
sickened and died one after another, and 
it was found that the paper on the wall 
contained three grains of arsenic to every 
square foot. Curtains, carpets and wall 
raper having a green color, should be 
avoided. 


The late Henry’ Ward Beecher em- 
phasized the fact that all intemperance 
is not found in connection with the use 
of tobacco, opium and brandy. Men who 
overtax their systems by day and under- 
sleep at night are dissipated. The law- 
yer, minister or merchant, who does this 
is just as much a drunkard as the man 
who dies of delirium tremens. This may 
be mixing up terms a little, and using 
language rather loosely, but suggests 
an important truth which professional 
and business men would do well to heed. 


The causes which produce faintness 
may be readily described. Some people 
are so easily affected that they faint if 
they cut their finger, or even if they only 
see the cut finger of another person. All 
one can say of such persons is that their 
muscular fibre is not strong, and that 
their nerves are sensitive. 

The heart, which goes on for years cir- 
culating blood, is essentially a muscle. 
It is weak in some people, stronger in 
others. As a rule, it is weaker in wo- 
men and stronger in men. Hence women 
faint more rapidly than men. 

Whatever weakens the heart and the 
muscles generally acts as a cause of 
faintness or of languidness. Anything 
which greatly affects the nervous sys- 
tem, such as bad news, or the sight of 
something horrible or disagreeable, will 
sometimes cause fainting. 

But of all causes of faintness, none is 
so serious as the loss of blood. The 
muscles, in order to act well, must be 
supplied with blood; and if the bleod of 
the body is lost in excessive quantity, 
then faintness will happen. The degree 
of it will depend on the constitution, and 
on the amount of blood lost. A loss of 
blood that would scarcely be felt by one 
person will be a serious cause of faint- 
ness to another. Sometimes frequent 
faintness arises from becoming very fat, 
the muscular system of the heart being 
impaired by fatty deposit. 


There is some support for the theory 
that the cholera falls in with the tide 
of travel, and follows the railway lines. 
One thing is sure, it revels in filth and 
foul vapors. Uncleanly and intemperate 
people, and people whose misfortune it 
is to live where drainage is imperfect, 
are its readiest victims. People who 
breathe pure air, eat wholesome food, let 
drink alone, and keep a clean conscience, 
need take no violent alarm for them- 
selves when it becomes epidemic. They 
will die sometime, but are not half so 
likely as those of the other classes to die 
of cholera. 





Drowning.—Do not forget that persons 
who have been under water half an hour 
have recovered. Keep working at them. 
Roll the body on a barrel, breath into the 
mouth, bathe with ammonia or alcohol, 
work his arms and legs. Keep at work 
for an hour at least and you will proba- 
bly save his life. 
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The Harvest Time. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
George F. Cole. 
The sun shines bright, the shades lie still, 
The clover is red all over the hill; 
And low is the wind and light is the breeze, 
Ard soft is the whisper up in the trees: 
From over the meadows and far away 
Sweet comes the scent of the fragrant hay. 
And light is the air where flowers glearn 
In myriad forms by the shining stream, The 
Deep down in the vale the eunrays steal, ought to get ahead in the world 
The loveliest blossoms to reveal, a : . a 
And off in the forest and over the lea Even the single potato is pared. 
They are shedding their smiles for you and The farmer who waits for something 
me. to turnip will never earn his celery. 
Down in the grasses the daisies grow near TO grow the best small fruits requires 
To tell us the harvest time is here; the biggest men in the business. 
The — green in the orchard hangs The farmer can run a bar without 
And out’ of the south the soft winds blow keeping a saloon. 
As light as the drops of summer rain ‘The worst tax on the married man is 
Over the fields of waving grain. carpet tacks at housecleaning time. 
The man who would butt again fate 
needs a hard head. 

It requires a tall person to see over a 
“spite fence.” 

There should be no key to the door of 
. i z the closet that contains the family skel- 

Farming is not what it was in old wine 
times. Farmers’ work vo oem ago eal The pig ie the one creature that te ap- 
proved. In old times the farmer > ang Plauded for “making a hog of himself.” 
auape. ee ae ae ee se Soe The existence of the sheep-killing cur 
5 yahoe ‘astes: “The wis- SH0Uuld be curtailed. 

I quote from mpeiemaeee: be ie . The 13-ounce pound, or the 3-quart gal- 
dom of the learned ee eoeagen oa a lon, or the 1,800-pound ton man will prob- 
portunity of leisure. ow can he ser ably never get close enough to heaven to 
wisdom that holdeth the plow, and that ns Sere ant 
glorieth in the goad, that driveth oxen, The railroads are always tied down.— 


and is occupied in their labors, and A. B. Sal 3 r 
whose talk is of bullocks? He giveth his ~*~ a re 


mind to make furrows, and is diligent The plants increase in size every year, 
to give the kine fodder. So every car- and a well-known clump will send up a 
penter and workmaster that laboreth large number of stalks until you have a 
night and day; the smith also working solid mass of color. Plants set in good 
at the anvil. All these trust to their goj] in the spring, with proper care will 
hands; and everyone is wise in his work. pjoom the first year, but they will not do 
Without these a city cannot be inhabit- themselves justice until the second or 
ed; and they shall not dwell where they third year. After the fourth year it is 
will. They shall not be sought for in pub- advisable to divide the clumps, for the 
lic council, nor shall they sit high in the plants lost vigor and the blossoms and 
congregation; they shall not sit on the the panicles decrease in size. The divi- 
judge’s seat nor understand the sentence gsjon of roots should be mare in October, 
of judgment; they cannot declare justice go that the plants may become well-root- 
and judgment: and they shall not be oq before winter sets in. 
found where parables are spoken. But 
they will maintain the state of the world Joseph Bucker has a calf whose entire 
and all their desire is in the work of their Rated is hidden by a loose, sacklike cov- 
craft.” : . :. ering, which grows from the forehead 
“Tt is always admitted that farming is and hangs over the face like a curtain 
an important pursuit. While civilization Wien this covering is drawn aside sienins 
lasts the soil must be cultivated and its are disclosed three eyes and two noses 
products used to maintain the race. The The niet in iieted abun the re 
farmer fills the place of high utility; his noses, and is formed in such a way that 
labor is indispensable; he feeds the peo- 1. .isnment cannot be taken in the usual 
ple. His reward is not (oe but he . manner. The calf is being fed by hand. 
fully conscious that what he has receive : = fs 7" 
is a duty to deal justly, to fili the place It is healthy and will probably live. 
we occupy efficiently and honorably, to Pecultry manure should be removed 
be unselfish and kind, to do all those frgm the houses every day and should 
things should be the aim and intent of pe kept under cover. Every time drop- 
every human being. The farmer has pings are added to the pile, sprinkle on 
vast opportunities for usefulness and gjther land plaster or kainit. The latter 
for the practice of the sweet amenities js to be preferred because it contains 
which make life the more worth living.” potash, in which the poultry manures 
oO are deficient. The object of the addi- 
The education of our public schools {jon is to prevent the escape of am- 
must be supplemented by a pure and mmonia, and the nose will be a safe guide 
simple life. Boys must be taught that jin determining the amount of kainit to 
Washington and Lincoln were great, yse. The mixture of kainit with hen 
not because of any marvelous intellec- manure fits it for use for hoed crops. It 
tual endowment possessed by them, but should be made fine before application. 
by reason of the fact that they tried 
faithfully to be just and good and true Pullets vs. Hens.—Speaking of the 
in their relations to their fellowmen. comparative profitableness of hens and 
There is no citizen who is such a men- pullets, an exchange says: “Experiments 
ace to society as the educated and suc- glong the line of egg production show 
cessful scoundrel, who has no moral bal- that pullets from the time they are 6 
last and who is guided by no higher con- months old until they are 18 months old 
sideration than that of personal gain lay twice as many eggs as will hens 3 
and advancement. The youth of our and 4 years old in the same length of 
country must realize that smartness is time. It has been found by keeping 
not the first or the highest thing to be careful account that it costs from 55 to 
achieved. Parents must in all sincerity 75 cents a year to feed a hen. If, when 
awaken to the thought that it is better well cared for, she only lays about seven 
that their children be fair in their deal- dozen eggs a year, it is readily seen 
ings and honest and truthful, than that that there is little profit in keeping her 
they should be marked or distinguished for the production of eggs. The well- 
for particular intelligence and bright- cared-for pullet laying fourteen dozen 
ness.—Olney Newell. eggs annually is much more profitable.” 


oO 
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And still, the drooping shadows lie 

Under the clear, bright summer sky, 

And over the meadow, grove and field, 

Sweet is the fragrance the flowers yield; 
hus all the land is filled with cheer 

In the glorious harvest of the year. 


























I sometimes wonder why there are not Forest Fires—This spring’s forest fires 
more men who act as if they really were have probably done more to destroy than 
in love with their occupation. The ma- has been done to restcre by public and 
jority of farmers I know do not seem to private work since the preservation of 
have any special liking for ranching. the country’s woods began to receive at- 
They are in the business because their tention. In many states vast tracts 
fathers were and because they seem tO have been swept clear by the flames 
feel that they must follow this vocation wtihin a single week, and it is probable 
or none. ‘They are satisfied to drift. that carelessness or worse can justiy be 
The end of one year finds them about held responsible for the starting of every 
where they were the year before. They one of the many fires. Unless effective 
make few new ventures. We want measures are taken to prevent these dis- 
more farmers who put all of themselves asters, there is little use in preaching 
into their work and wish they could do the benefits of scientific forestry or in 
more to leave this country better than spending money for the results so slow- 
they found it.—E. L. Vincent. ly to be obtained by its application. Yet 

° we never hear that anybody has been 

Small pieces of sweet potatoes poisoned punished for setting forest fires, and the 
with strychnine and placed in their route measures taken to extinguish them, 
will get the jack rabbits. The place of when started, are for the most part of a 
each bait should be plainly marked and desultory ana _ inefficient sort.—New 
they should be carefully removed every York Times. 
morning, or you might do more harm 
than good, says Farm and Ranch. “Do your neighbors keep chickens?” 

= oO “No,’”’ answered the suburban  citzen; 

Tailors say there’s nothing in the the- “that’s just the trouble. They don’t 
ory of the survival of the fittest, as the keep ’em. They turn ’em loose.”—Wash- 
misfits stay with them the longest. ington Star. 











2 GREEN’S ERUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 





The Worst Worm.—Professor I. P. 
Roberts says the worm. which is 
at the root of the fruit industry 
has not been poisoned, nor punched, 
nor banished. We have not even dis- 
cussed him or found out where he hi- 
bernates, neither do we know his life 
history. We could send scores of speci- 
mens from any county to the experi- 
ment stations to illustrate the blight- 
ing effects of this enemy. We may have 
trusts and combines, railway and po- 
litical bosses and sub-bosses, but all 
combined cannot injure the farmers so 
much as ignorance. The lack of good 
training in one’s profession makes one 
the slave of his calling. The untaught 
locomotive driver lands his passengers 
in the morgue; the ignorant farmer 
lands his family at the poor house or at 
the next door, the tenement house. They 
both effectually block the road. Ignor- 
ance is the worst worm. 





Blocking the Road.—A cartoon in a 
recent magazine ilustrates this unener- 
gized farmer in a both sugestive and 
artistic way, says I. P. Roberts. The 
scene is laid in a narrow country road. 
An ebony darkey, in rags and tatters, 
is seated in a light wagon, the wheels of 
which have been fortified and strength- 
ened by lashing barrel staves to the 
spokes. An ancient mule, attenuated 
from his ears back, is clothed with a 
cornstalk collar and made-up harness, 
and is leisurely ambling along. An au- 
tomobile comes rolling up behind. The 
whistle shrieks, the driver shouts, 
waves his hat and saws the air, but 
Sambo turns not aside nor hastens his 
pace. He does not hear nor care for the 
inventions of the twentieth century. He 
blocks the road; you cannot ignore 
the fact. You dare not push him into 
the ditch; you cannot pass. For a time 
he will compel you to travel at his 
pace. The ignorant grower of poor 
specimens of fruit likewise blocks the 
road. 





Remedy for Ignorance.—There is only 
one remedy—prevent the son from fol- 
lowing in the ways of his inglorious an- 
cestor. How? Educate him up to your 
intellectual level. How? By providing 
facilities for this man’s children to secure 
an intellectual and technical education. 
Round out the youth’s life. Make him a 
more efficient and more _ economical 
workman. Metaphorically provide him 
an automobile, and teachghim to run it, 
and he will not block the road, but 
leave you puffing behind. Competition 
is not so dangerous as a blocked mar- 
ket. 





At the recent meeting of the Michigan 
State Horticultural society held in Fenn- 
ville, Senator R. W. Graham, of Kent 
county, said that he uses ashes and bone 
meal in his orchards. In a private con- 
versation with him later I said that I 
was looking for a man who knows by 
actual test that he has derived any bene- 
fit from the use of commercial fertilizers 
and he replied that he is not that man. 
Of course this does not imply that Sen- 
ator Graham is ignorantly or foolishly 
throwing away money in his attempts at 
fertilizing his orchards, but as he is an 
extensive fruit grower and has, I  be- 
lieve, been employed by the state to 
conduct farmers’ institutes, I think that 
I am allowed to use his name in this 
connection. 

There is the suggestion, too, that Mr. 
Morrill has had some uncertain experi- 
ences in the use of these materials, for 
he says in the January number of the 
National Fruit Grower, page 3, regard- 
ing the use of wood ashes or muriate of 
potash and ground bone: “It may take 
a little time for the tree to appropriate 
it to its own use, but it wil never be 
lost.” We understand that potash and 
phosphoric acid, the materials which he 
is supplying, remain in the soil if not 
taken up by plants or trees, but what we 
want to know is how long they must re- 
main in the soil before results become 
apparent. The materials he names are 
expensive, particularly the muriate of 
potash, which must be the main reliance 
of the average orchardist and that aver- 
age person does not usually enjoy the 
luxury of a sufficient bank account, so 
that he can afford to apply fertilizers 
that must remain in the ground until the 
trees are dug out and the soil devoted to 
general farming. 


“Too bad about Dr. Killum falling in- 
to the well, wasn’t it?” “Serves him 
right. He should have attended to the 
sick and left the well alone.’”’—Melbourne 
Australasian. 


Slaves of Debt. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower, by f, p, 
Dickerman. 


‘When your credit is good, if extravagant 


00, 

Then a lot of money you soon can get 
through. 

There is nothing so easy as running in debt 

For the jimcracks and nostrums so many 
must get. 


’Tis my opinion it isn’t much fun 

To forever and always be dodging a dun; 

To slip cringing along like a dog that was 
kicked 

Or sneaking away as if purse had been 
picked. 


It is grand just to go with a free, forward 
And be able to look the whole world in the 
Stop getting in debt; pay up soon if you 
Be an honest, worthy, manlier man. 


When Should the Farmer Com- 
mence Haying ? 

The feeding value of hay depends upon 
its composition and rate of digestibility. 
There is a very prevalent opinion, says 
Hoard’s Dairyman, that the longer grass 
is permitted to stand before harvesting 
the greater will be the yield, and that 
this increased yield will compensate, in 
a large degree, for the decreased rate 
of digestibility. The average farmer 
seems to be of the opinion that if his 
cows will eat any fodder without much 
waste, there is no necessity for him to 
make further inquiry as to the value of 
that fodder. The figures wihch follow 
refute this contention very successfully. 
They are derived from actual experi- 
ments conducted at the Maine experi- 
ment station a few years ago. Two 
acres, as nearly alike in amount of 
standing grass as could be determined, 
were set apart for trial. The grass was 
cut, the hay made and stored under ex- 
actly similar conditions, except that on 
one acre the timothy was cut when in 
early bloom and that on the other acre 
ten days past bloom. The hay was put 
in the barn in good condition, where it 
was allowed to dry until November 28th, 
when it was taken out of the mow and 
reweighed. There was only a difference 
of sixty-five pounds in the weight of the 
dry hay and this was in favor of the 
hay cut in early bloom; but when we 
come to the digestible nutrients per acre 
we see a very marked difference in favor 
of the early cut hay. 








Prof. I. P. Roberts says, in his speech 
at Western N. Y. meeting: Many farmers 
who raise fruit have not been noticeably 
affected by teaching such as is offered 
by horticultural meetings. They are like 
the traveler in the desert who, though 
within reach of the spring, does not 
quench his thirst because he has no one 
to point out the way and lead him on. 
He has no one to help down to the pool. 
He knows that he has but a single small 
talent, so he wraps it up in a napkin 
woven of prejudice and pessimism. How 
is this man to be reached? Possibly he 
cannot be reached. Do not blame him. 
He is the natural product of scant edu- 
cation and training, or false and illogi- 
cal training. He is not to blame, but the 
system of education which has prevailed 
and does largely prevail in this land of 
boasted liberty. This Christian land of 
schools and Bibles. It may be too late to 
save him; it is not too late to save his 
children. I will speak later of how this 
may be done. I am not yet through 
with the father and mother. 





What effect on the prices of farm 
products has these stranded rural citi- 
zens? Go through the markets and see. 
You will find that more than one-half of 
the fruits exposed for sale are knotty, 
wormy and scabby, lacking in those ap- 
petizing, aromatic, volatile oils so neces- 
sary to health and digestion. Every 
package of such fruits sold blocks the 
sale of two packages of good fruit. 
These unregenerate farmers not only 
block your sales by their poor fruits, 
but they seriously reduce the rewards 
of yeur labor. Their wants are few and 
simple; by long habit they have become 
fewer and simpler. They subsist on a 
wage less than one-half of that which 
you consider necessary for your main- 
tenance. We decidedly object to the ad- 
mission of cheap Asiatic labor, but 
close our eyes to the cheap, native-born 
laborers in our midst. 
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“Wal,” said Farmer Wilkins to his 
city boarder, who was up early and 
looking round, ‘‘ben out to hear the hay- 
cock crow, I s’pose?” and he winked at 
the hired man. “No,” replied the city 
boarder, “I’ve been out tying a knot in 
a cord of wood.’’—Browning’s Magazine. 


Is not recommended for everything; 
SWAIIP- but if you have Kidney, Liver or 
ROOT. 


Bladder Trouble, it will be found 

just the remedy you need At 

druggists in fifty-cent and dollar sizes, You may have a 

sample bottle of this wonderful new discovery by mail 

free, also a book telling all about it and its great cures. 
Address, Dr, Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME 








An Arab Proverb. 


The mam, who knows not that he knows not 
au 





ght— 
He is a fool; no light shall ever reach him. 
Who knows he knows not, and would fain 
. be taught— 
He is but simple; take thou him and teach 


m, 
But whoso knowing, knows not that he 
knows— 
He is asleep; go thou to him and wake 
The truly wise both knows, and knows he 
knows— 
Cleave thou-:to him and nevermore for- 
sake him. 
—London Spectator. 


Similar Results from the Breed- 
ing of Plants and Animals. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
R. M. Kellogg, Michigan. 


Mr. Green has asked me to reply to his 
criticism on my talk on this subject be- 
fore the Western New York Horticultural 
society. I wish I could find a plant 
which could understand and talk plain 
English language. I would like to ask it 
if it were conscious of its existence and 
knew of its surroundings; if it had a 
nervous system and felt the pangs of 
pain, and had the natural affinity for 
other plants that animals have for other 
animals. Its replies would be intensely 
interesting and I suspect would fully 
confirm the statement which I have 
often made, that God had never created 
anything without endowing it with suf- 
ficient intelligence to provide for its 
own wants. I never could look at a plant 
choked with weeds, wilting for the want 
of moisture, or dwarfed for the want of 
room and force myself to believe the 
plant was not actually suffering pain. 

Plant investigators are more and more 
surprised at the parallel lines of plant 
and animal life in their physical organ- 
ism. Our agricultural colleges, now 
working along these lines of investiga- 
tion, will in the near future give us sur- 
prising revelations. 

The point is raised that bud variation 
in a tree would not be the same as that 
of the strawberry, because change is ef- 
fected by the stock on the scion. The 
proper definition of ‘bud variation” 
should be “any change in the physical 
organism of the plant or tree which 
causes it to produce a different fruit, 
either in kind or quantity. The effect of 
the stock is only one of many causes 
which may effect a change in the vas- 
cular system of & tree. Any one can 
find certain limbs in an orchard thai 
bears better fruit every year than other 
branches. 

Until recently no one ever thought of 
pruning the strawberry to increase its 
productiveness. Every one understood 
that the grape and berry bush left to 
overbear and crowd its foliage would be- 
come unfruitful. Many have not yet 
learned that the cause of such unfruit- 
fulness was the lack of potency in pol- 
len and weakened pistils, and that this 
weakness became permanent in the vas- 
cular system, therefore was transmitted 
by division incident to multiplying by 
cuttings, runners and buds. 

Strawberry growers as a rule renew 
their beds from immature or partly de- 
veloped plants, taking them from the 
allys of plants set the previous spring, 
generally without protection by mulch 
or the foliage of their fellows, conse- 
quently weakened so that variations are 
induced from which it will not recover 
in one season, thus the quantity as well 
as quality of fruit is greatly dimin- 
ished. The time has gone by when the 
observing fruit grower will say that one 
plant or one tree of any variety is just 
as good as any other of the same sort for 
the purpose of propagation. This is no 
more true than that one animal of the 
same breed is just as good as another. 
Fifty years ago stock breeders made and 
conceded this’ claim, but now pedigree 
of the animal is taken as_ evidence of 
pure blood. Individual perfection of self 
and ancestry fixes the value for breed- 
ing purposes. Pure blood is one thing; 
individual perfection another and this 
rule applies with equal force to both the 
plant and tree. 
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A life of ease means a life of discon- 
tent. 

Love may be blind, but chaperons sel- 
dom are. 

Young men know it all, but old men 
have the coin. 

Life seems to be one protracted sleep 
to some people. 

“Soap dirt cheap” is the way a Kan- 
Sas grocer advertises it. ‘ 

It takes a strong corporation to throw 
a bridge across a river. 

Never judge a woman’s mind by the 
time it takes her to make it up. 

One trouble with the average reform- 
er is that he has no other occupation. 

Fear of being an old maid induces 
many a girl to choose the wrong hus- 
band. 

A cursory glance over an undertaker’s 
books will convince any man that he 
Saves a good deal every year by not 
dying.—Chicago ‘‘News.” 
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over the usual Plan of Growing and Fattening stock. 





“International Stock Fo 
Absolutely Harmless even if taken into the Human system. You insist on eating medicinal ingredients with 
medicine, Pepper is a powerful stimulating tonic, Mustard isa remedy for dyspepsia, Vinegar is a diuretic. You 
food, and itis proven that these Medicines promote health and strength for people and improve their digestion. 
ay weer | ae are = ae - Vee - nengures a es the eaten ‘eed of your stoek if you desire to keep 

lorsed by Every Hig ass Farm Paper. It purifies the , stimulates and permanently strengthens the entire system so that disease is prevented or . “International 
Stock Food” is sold on a “Spot Cash Guarantee” by Dealers throughout the World. s@-Your jr am will be Promptly Natunaed te — al a 
It will make your Calves or Pigs grow Amazingly and has the largest sale in the World for keeping them healthy. 
Tmitations. No Chemist can separate all the Different powdered Roots, Herbs, Barks and Seeds that weuse. Any 


COMPANION. 3 


RAISED 129 PIGS 
FROM 13 SOWS 


St. JoSEPH, ILL., April 11, 1903. 


“Word comes to us that one of Fithian’s prosperous farmers, John 
Rueb, is the champion hog raiser of central Illinois. In the last two 
weeks he has had 13 sows that farrowed 129 pigs, all living, healthy 


and strong. Mr. Rueb claims that his success is greatly due to his 
using “‘International Stock Food,” which he has used for onde years. 
J ohn is one of the up-to-date farmers and he will continue to use 
International Stock Food,” and says he can always raise more pigs than 
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any of his neighbors, unless they use 
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;Wortp Cuamrion Sratiiows, Dan Patcn 1:592/, and Dinectum 2:05% ; to our Youxe Sraxiioxs, Broop Margs, Corrs, Worx Horsxs, Carrie aad Hen, INTEERITOOEAL STOCK 
FOOD” a3 FEEDS ron ONE CENT“@ is Prepared from Roots, Herbs, Seeds and Barks and Won the Highest Medal at Paris Exposition in 1900 as a High-Class vegetable 
medicinal preparation to be fed to stock in small amounts as an addition to the regular feed. It is a Great Aid in Growing or Fattening stock because it increases the 
t A ilati so that eachanimal obtains more nutrition from the graineaten. We positively guarantee that its use will make you extra money 
od” can be fed in safety to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Colts, C , Lambs or Pigs. It is 
your ‘Own food at every meal. Salt 


jock Food. 
From ST. JOSEPH RECORD. 
and Will Pay You $1000 Cash te Prove 
Unsolicited. ee 
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WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THIS BOOK. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foon Co., 


. & Eau CLAIRE, WIs. 
Dear Sirs:—I received your “International Stock Book” and 


was more than pleased with it. 
me. Very truly yours, 


MEX 


It is worth more than $10.00 to 


MO 


STOCK BOOK FRE 


pectfully, GEO. W. NULL. 


iT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 


The Cover of this Book is Beautiful Live Stock Picture 6#~Printed in Six Brillian’ 
make these wings. It describes common Diseases, and tells how to treat them. Italso 


it Colors. Size of the book is 634 by 9% inches. It cost us $8000 
gives Description, History and Illustrations of the Different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, 


to have our Artists and Engravers 


Sheep, Gosts, Hogs and Poultry. It contains Life Eng-avings of ted Animal : 
is A onta an 1 ings of many very ne mals, and also testimonials. The Editor Of This Paper Will Tell You That You Ought To Have 


tock Book In Your Library For 


a Finely [lustrated Ve 





Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars. 


WE WILL MAIL IT TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, Postage Prepaid. 
We Will Pay You $10.00 Cash if book fs not as described. Write us at once, letter or postal card, and ANSWER THESE 2 QUESTIONS: 


1st.—Name This Paper. 2d.—How Much Stock Have You? 
INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


We Employ Over 300 People and have 
Wundreds of Thousands of Testimonials. 
Refer to Any Bank in Minneapolis. 





Largest Stock Food Factory in the Werld. 
Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 
600,000 Feet of Space in Our New Factory. 





Progress of Good Roads Idea. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 
Pennsylvania appropriates six and one- 
half million dollars. 

The leaven of road improvement seems 
to be working in all parts of the United 
States. An Eastern man who has re- 
cently taken a trip through Texas says 
the enthusiasm with which the _ people 
have taken up the “good roads idea’’ is 
wonderful. In some counties they are in 
danger of “going wild’’ on the subject. 
Funds are being raised mainly by issue 
of county bonds. 

In Pennsylvania, the state aid idea 
has taken firm hold. The plan just 
adopted is for the state, the county, and 
the township to co-operate in the work of 
building and improving the roads. The 
state is to pay two-thirds of the ex- 
pense, and the county and township in 
which the work is done each one-sixth 
of the expense. The state has made 
available for this purpose $6,500,000 to be 
expended during the next few years. 

The principle involved in the state aid 
plan is exactly the same as that in- 
volved in the scheme for national aid 
which has developed such popularity re- 
cently. The fundamental idea of both 
is that road improvement is not merely a 
matter of local interest and responsibil- 
ity, but a matter of interest and concern 
to the whole people; or, to put it anoth- 
er way, road building is coming to be 
viewed as a species of “internal improve- 
ment” belonging in the same class as 
river and harbor improvements. 

Another reason why national and state 
aid are becoming so popular is the reali- 
zation that, unless something of the kind 
is adopted, the burden of bad roads, like 
the poor, will be always with us. The 
bottomless roads of the country consti- 
tute a sort of “Slough of Despond,” in 
which the people are destined to floun- 
der until some one comes along to help 
them out. In fact the expense for im- 
proving the roads in many localities is 
a burden which the local population is 
wholly unable to bear. It is believed 
that whenever the state or the nation 
reaches out a helping hand to such com- 
munities, they will grasp it and bend all 
their energies to the great work of im- 
proving their highways, but they will 
never undertake the job without help 
from the outside. 

The frequent rains of the past few 
weeks have made the roads almost im- 
passable in a majority of the local com- 
munities throughout the eastern half of 
the United States. Perhaps this is one 
of the reasons why the good roads idea 
is uppermost in so many minds.—W. P. 
Brownlow. 





Evidence of the favorable action of 
X-Rays upon lupus and cancer contin- 
ues to increase. The action is not yet 
understood, one theory being that it 
kills the bacteria, while a more probable 
suggestion is that the inflammation set 
up brings an accumulation of phag- 
ocytes and leucocytes, and these ‘“ scav- 
enger” cells attack and destroy the 
morbid tissues. 


Tears. 


These are the blown spindrift that is lashed 
from the face of the waters 
That cover the Soul with Care; 
These are the Children of Sorrow, these are 
the sons and the daughters 
Sped forth from thy house, Despair! 


Spray that is flung on the desolate cliffs 
from the deeps of sea-sources, 
To lie, like a veil, on our biers; 
Children that follow the plumes and the 
step of the steady black horses; 
Slow mourners, sure comforters—Tears! 
—London Spectator. 
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“You can never afford to forget for 
one moment what is the object of our 
forest policy. That object is not to pre- 
serve the forests because they are beauti- 
ful, though that is good in itself; nor be- 
cause they are refuges for the wild crea- 
tures of the wilderness, though that, too, 
is ¢cod in itself; but the primary object 
of our policy, as of the land policy of the 
United States, is the making of prosper- 
ous homes. It is part of the traditional 
policy of home-making of our country. 
Every other consideration comes as 
secondary. The whole effort of the gov- 
ernment in dealing with the forests 
must be directed to this end, keeping in 
view the fact that it is not only neces- 
sary to start the homes as prosperous, 
but to keep them so. That is why the 
forests have got to be kept. You can 
start a prosperous home by destroying 
the forests, but you can not keep it pros- 
perous that way.—President Roosevelt. 

Nutritive Value of Nuts.—It has been 
asserted in the scientific journals of Eu- 
rope, within the past two or three years, 
on the authority of chemists and dietary 
experts, that the nutritive properties of 
nuts entitle them to a much _ higher 
price than they now occupy as an article 
of food. They even assert that if all 
other means of nutriment were cut off 
man could support life on the nut crop 
of the world. This statement has also 
been made in some of the best school 
text-books of Europe, and it appears in 
a school book recently published in this 
country. The rising generation seems 
likely, therefore, to have a higher opin- 
ion of the utility of nuts than their fath- 
ers entertained.—Sun. 

At a horticultural convention Profes- 
sor Theodosia Ammons of the state ag- 
ricultural college responded to a_ toast 
“The Apple and How To Cook It.’”’ -Dur- 
ing her talk she quoted the following 
original poem written by Mrs. Louis G. 
Carpenter of Fort Collins: 

“Odors of apples! Trees bursting with 
bloom, 

Is there so pungent, so rare a perfume? 

Essence of sunshine, of dew and of rain, 

Fragrance of flowers and spice of the plain. 

Here’s to the apple, our tastes vindicate! 

The en the orchard, the pride of our 








Making Paths.—We are always 
making paths in which others are prone 
to follow. Fathers, remember that you 
are making paths which your sons will 
follow in the future. Mothers, your 
daughters will walk in the paths you 
make. 





Just One Moment. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
G. B. G.,. N. HH. 


We sometimes hear it said, “A min- 
ute makes no difference.” As we grow 
older and more thoughtful, we are likely 
to see the mistake in that careless say- 
ing. “Millions of money for an inch of 
time!”” cried Queen Elizabeth when she 
was dying, and there are occasions in the 
lifetime of many persons when they 
would give all they are worth for the 
advantage of a moment. What conse- 
quences may hinge upon a single min- 
ute we see strangely proved by the fol- 
lowing incident related by a friend of 
mine living at Leeds, in old England. 

“Not long ago,” he writes, “I walked 
the streets of ancient Leicester, taking 
an antiquarian’s interest in the scenes 
around me. At one moment I gazed on a 
bit of Roman wall, and the next, the as- 
sociations were connected with the last 
of the Plantagenets. Yonder, Richard 
III. slept the night before the battle of 
Bosworth Field; here he crossed the 
River Soar as he marched with his army 
to the conflict, and here his remains lie 
buried. 

“But there was a spot of deeper inter- 
est than these. I looked on the battered 
walls of Leicester, and noted the breach- 
es which were made by the _ besieging 
army of Cromwell; and, a few paces far- 
ther, I stood where a rollicking young 
royalist soldier was posted within the 
walls as_ sentinel, who, handling his 
musket awkwardly, was removed from 
his post and another man placed there 
instead. 

“The next minute the new _ sentinel 
was shot dead. Had that fatal bullet 
sped on its way one moment sooner, 
there would have been lost to the world 
one of its most loved and honored names; 
for, in that case, the name of John Bun- 
yan would never have been set as a 
bright jewel in the coronal of fame. One 
moment sooner, and the grand old 
dreamer of Bedford jail would have been 
cut off, and his glorious vision of the 
pilgrims to the Celestial city would nev- 
er have charmed generations of men of 
every land and tongue.” 
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“There are thousands of young men 
who say: ‘I can’t be successful because 
of my kind of work, or because of my 
associations in my work, or because of 
my home.’ If your work is honest and 
your environment necessary to it, you 
can be successful there or nowhere. 
Your opportunity is where you are. Put 
your soul into your work and be honest 
and noble and true and you will succeed. 
The world may not applaud you, but 
God will bless you, and down in yous 
own heart you will feel the sweet thrill 
of success.’’—The Rev. S. J. Corey. 





Mabel—The idea of you being afraid 
to kiss her! Why, that kind of microbe 
is not a bit dangerous. 

Tom—No, but her father is. 





Don’t eat hot or fresh bread, if you 
want to be healthy and beautiful. 








4 GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 
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CARRYING THE WORLD ON YOUR 
BACK. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Are you aiming to carry the world on 
your back? 1 ask this question for the 
reason that I see daily men who look as 
heavily burdened as though they were 
earrying the world on their shoulders. 
These worthy men, and for that matter 
Wwcemen too, seem to take life too serious- 
ly. They drudge away at their farms, 
offices, or factories from early morning 
until late at night, setting aside no hours 
for relaxation or recreation, Their hair 
becomes whitened early; their faces be- 
come wrinkled and their forms bent with 
age God never intended that any one 
man should carry the world on his back. 
The world floats in space as easily as a 
soap-bubble. It was not intended that 
men and women should make slaves of 
themselves. Life on earth is short and 
we should make the most of it. Ameri- 
can people are working harder and dur- 
ing longer hours than any other people in 
the world. They are taking less rest and 
have fewer enjoyments than the people 
of other countries. In many southern 
countries everyone, poor and_e “rich 
alike, stop working during the 
heat of the day; that is from 
10 o’clock in the_ forenoon until 
three or four in the afternoon, spending 
the heated portion of the day largely in 
sleep. It might be well for this country 
if every American man and woman could 
take a noonday nap. It is my opinion 
that we could progress as individuals, 
and as a nation much faster and much 
more certain if we took this rest. Yes- 
terday a man was crying out bittefly 
against business men who were so greedy 
they would not allow themselves an 
hour’s rest during business hours. I ex- 
plained to this friend that these men 
might not thus closely confine themselves 
on acount of greediness but through a 
lack cf ability to manage their bulky 
affairs in less than the ordinary number 
of business hours. I told him that the 
older I became the more charity I had 
for ail kinds of people. We cannot un- 
derstand the affairs of other people. If 
we knew precisely how they are situated 
we would have more charity for them. 
Therefore, I make excuses for those peo- 
ple who seem to think it necessary that 
they shculd carry the world on their 
shoulders, as Atlas is represented as 
doing in many illustrations. The fact is, 
we do not need great riches in order to 
make the most of our brief life. We 
think we need money but very likely 
there is something else we need more 
than money, and the greater need may 
be cuntentment. Learn to believe that you 
are living in the best spot on earth, that 
you are surrounded by the best neigh- 
bors, that you are engaged in the best 
business, that you have the happiest 
home, the best wife and the best chil- 
dren. Then consider the brevity of life 
and make an earnest effort to discover 
how few in fact are our needs. Do not 
strive for the unattainable. Be satisfied 
with little. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Wesley N. Peck. 


We need to be cheered. As a rule the 
natural tendency of happenings in our 
lives do not incline to make us cheerful. 
Perhaps many of us are just beginning 
to realize that some of the bright hopes 
of our youth are not going to materialize 
as we were certain they would. What a 
disappointment this it. How it can just 
sour our whole life if we let it. Let us 
not. No one in this state of mind is 
happy, nor is one who is possessed with 
the “I don’t care” spirit, which ig a 
companion to it. There are some people 


whom we know and meet sometimes 
who always appear cheerful. It is good 
to associate with such people, Cheerful- 


ness is contagious. We sometimes say 
they never had any unpieasantness come 
into their lives, but there is no pergon 
but has seen trouble sometime in their 
life and they certainly had something to 
help them through. How did they first 
get this sunny disposition? Some will 
say it was born in them, and perhaps it 
was. Hf it was born in some people there 
are certainly some in which it was not 
born. These need our sympathy and we 
can get enjoyment in giving it. Give 
them a good strong grip of the hand, or 
pleasant recognition on the street. A boy 
once asked the difference between an 
optimist and a pessimist replied that an 
optimist was one who was happy when 
he was mad, and a pessimist was one 
who was mad when he was happy. Per- 
haps these are the two classes just 
spoken of. 


Let’s not bother others with our trou- 
bles. Most people have enough of their 
own. The one who bears in silence with- 
out complaint is a true hero. If there 
ever comes a time when we really have 
to disappoint some one, do it in a kindly 
way so not to hurt their feelings, remem- 
bering a time when we were disappoint- 
ed. Thus we can bring into our own 
lives, as well as others, good cheer. If 
there does come a time when clouds hang 
thick and dark, and the future seems 
hopeless, let us remember and believe 
better times are coming. 





GOOD CHEER FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 


Mrs. L. Jennings. 

Said a bright-eyed little girl as she 
brought in the new magazine, “I do not 
think the man who makes this paper 
likes children, for you never read any 
stories to us out of it.” “Oh, yes,” said 
I, “there are many things in it you could 
understand, (for instance the Nature 
Study Department), but this paper is 
mostly for people who grow fruits and 
vegetables that they may learn the best 
way.” I hope the young people will not 
call this moralizing, as it is at times 
best to have some serious reasoning to 
start the mind working in the right di- 
rection. 

Light or fictitious reading should not as 
a rule be indulged in by the very young. 
Though it may be entertaining for the 
time it carries one away from good, 
sound truth and sense, and opens to them 
an unreal world. It requires strong ef- 
fort to bring the thoughts back to the 
realities of iife. I used to read the 
Youth’s Companion to a little boy; he 
would grow impatient and wish me to 
skip the parts that drew the morals, say- 
ing he would “think that out all by him- 
self.” But sometimes even wé older 
children do not think out all these les- 
sons and be guided by them. Though 
the more serious tasks of life are some- 
times found irksome they should not be 
gone over hastily, or carelessly. We 
cannot expect life to be one continuous 
holiday, or the books we read all pleas- 
ant fiction. It is easy to train the mind 
when quite young to understand, enjoy 
and retain the writings of good authors. 
These writings educate and enlarge the 
capacity for understanding. In this way 
great minds are developed; high, pure 
and exalted thought created which is in 
truth a companionship. 

Kind and noble thoughts lead to kind 
and noble deeds, and are never lost to 
the world. If the heart is filled with 
thoughts of pleasure and kindness for all 
mankind we shall as sure expect and 
receive our full share of kind thoughts. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox writes: 


You , “Sad can tell what your thoughts will 
° 


In bringing you hate or love, 

For thoughts are things, and their airy 
wings 

Are swift as a carrier dove. 

They follow the law of the universe— 

Each thing must create its kind, 

And they spread o’er the track to bring 
you back 

Whatever went out from your mind, 


We can, if we will, so completely con- 
trol our thoughts as to be able to clear 
the mind of all gloom, anger, selfish or 
resentful thoughts, and never allow a 
grudge toward any one to remain in our 
hearts over night. In this way we can 
carry good cheer with us at all times and 
be ready to cheer and comfort the path- 
way of those about us. 





“Lady Salisbury was a rare good wo- 
man. Her death was a terrible blow to 
the poor old man. Rare lovers they were 
all their lives. I grumbled to his lordship 
once about times being hard in my busi- 
ness. He laughed in his cheery way and 
said: ‘Hard times don’t matter much, 
Johnson when a man has a good wife like 
yours and mine. You may hardly credit 
it, but I was hard up myself when I was 
a young man, just after my matriage. 
I only had a small allowance as a young- 
er son, and had to eke it out by writing 
articles for the newspapers and reviews. 
But we were never worried by our short- 
ness of money. It depends on a man’s 
wife whether poverty is irksome or 
not.’ ”’ 





The distance between us and what we 
patronizingly call the lower animals is 
not so very great after all. A French- 
man has been writing on human rodents 
—and finds that among school children 
there is a surprising disposition to bite 
nails and gnaw pen holders. Their eld- 
ers take to chewing cloth, thread, and 
even hair. The tendency he declares to 
be hereditary and more closely connect- 
ed with the nervous system than with 
the stomach. “Punch” always repre- 
sented Lord Palmerston as nibbling at a 
straw held loosely between his lips, and 
no sailor without his quid would, in the 
days of the old sea dogs, have thought 
himself armed for the naval battle. 





A lawn dress is very appropriate for 
@ grass widow. 





Pine Apples.—Dr. Wyatt Wingrave 
says that the reputation of the pineapple 
has suffered, among other reasons, from 
the facts that far too much is eaten at 
a time, and that the fibrous part is 
swallowed as well as the juice. To ob- 
tain its full digestive value one quad- 
rant of a slice half an inch thick is am- 
ple for one meal. It should be well mas- 
ticated and the fibrous portion should be 
rejected. It must not be cooked, and 
should be just ripe. The preserved form 
has practically no digestive power. Apart 
from its use as a digestive, the juice has 
a strong solvent action upon plastic exu- 
dation, such as diphtheria membrane. 
When applied to such a membrane on a 
swab, or as a spray, its time of contact 
is not enough to cause solution, but it is 
of material service in softening the 
sticky and stringy exudation so as_ to 
admit of its easy detachment. It also 
softens horny epidermis in the same way 
as, although more slowly than, salicylic 
acid. If a thin slice of pineapple be kept 
in close contact with a corn for eight 
hours it will be so softened as to admit 
of ready removal. Again, it softens the 
horny papillae in keratosis of the tonsil 
and quickly relieves the prickly sensa- 
tion complained of in that condition. 
This bit of knowledge about the capabil- 
ities of this fruit should be very useful 
for medicinal purposes. 





How Lightning Kills——The cause of 
death by lightning is the sudden absorp- 
tion of the electric current, says Scottish 
American. When a thunder cloud which 
is highly charged with positive electrici- 
ty hangs over a certain place the earth 
beneath it becomes abnormally charged 
with the negative electric current, and 
aman, animal or other object standing 
or lying directly beneath comes also 
under this influence. If while the man, 
animal or other object is in this condi- 
tion a discharge takes place from the 
cloud above the restoration of the equili- 
brium will be sudden and violent, or in 
other words, the negative current from 
the earth will rush up to join the posi- 
tive cloud current, and in passing 
through the object which separate the 
two currents, if it be an animate thing, 
will do so with such force as to produce 
almost invariably instant death. Accord- 
ing to this a person is really ‘“‘struck” by 
the ground current, and not by the 
forked fury from above at all. 





An old couple living in Gloucester 

Had a beautiful girl, but they loucester; 
She fell from a yacht, 
And never the spacht 

Could be found where the cold waves had 

toucester. 

At the bar in the old inn at Leicester 

Was a beautiful barmaid named Heicester; 
She gave to each guest 
Only what was the buest, 

And they all, with one accord, bleicester, 





When my last hour grows dark for me, 
I shall not fear 

Death’s dreaded face to see, 
Death’s voice to hear. 


I shall not fear the night 
When day is done; 
My life was loyal to the light, 


THE KING OF HARROWsS. 
CLARK’S DOUBLE ACTION CUTAWay, 





Makes plant food quick of toughest sod. Perfect con. 
nection with sub-soil water. May 24, 1903, in the drought, 


no rain for forty days, cold, bad every way. Clark’s 
grass field will now cut two tons to the acre, July ist 
will surely cut five. If you doubt it come and see. 

Sencis. Cutaway Harrow Co., Higganum, Conn, 


- GINSENG! | 
THE GREAT CHINESE ROOT! 


Immensely profitable. #6 to 12 a pound. Illus. 
trated circular, fullest instructions, best gant, with 
prices for seeds and plants, 10c. Buy direct, and save 
50 to roo per cent. in prices. Mention paper. 


P. F. LEWIS, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


WANTED—Agent with rig to handle Stock Food. Address, 
E. J. WORST, ASHLAND, O. 








Cigars direct from factory, send stamp for catalog. 
THE PERRY CIGAR WORKS, BELFAST, MAINE, 
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CE KILLER 
9S KILLS LICE. TICKS, 
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PROTECTS Cows 
ROM THE TORTURE OF FLIES 

PASTURE AND WHILE MiLK- 
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TREES best by Test—78 Years 
LARGEsT Nursery. 
Frurr Book free. We CASH 

Want MORE SALESMEN Weekly 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 
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MACHINERY 
Knuckle Joint &Screw Presses, Graters, 
Pumps, etc. Send for Cataloene 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 


347 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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And served the sun, 





LIGHTNING WELL MACHY; 


IS THE STANDARD, 


STEAM PUMPS, AIR LIFTS. i-3 
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The essence of many volumes put into a nutshell by Prof. J. A. Nichols, A. M.,and H. H. 4 
Goodrich, A. M. The biggest little book ever sold for the money, considering its practical worth ¢ 
and durability. 1001 practical facts and figures for every day life specially arranged and system- ¢ 
atized for The Busy Man. 

The Following is the Table of Contents, in part, Which Speaks for Itself. 
The Hows of Business. 

Success, How won. 
Notes, How to write, collect, transfer, etc. 
Receipts, Different forms. 
Orders, How to write. 
Due Bills, How to write. 
Checks, How to write, present and endorse. 
Drafts, Hints and helps on writing different 

forms. 
Bill of Exchange. 
Banks, How to do business with. 
Papers, How to transfer. 
Debt, How to demand payment. 
Change, How to make quickly. 
Pi Wealth, How to obtain. 

I | | Money, How to send by 


mail. 
Difficulties, How to settle by arbitration. 
USY MANS 


FRIEND 


Agents, How to do business with. 
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Power of Attorney. 
Debts, How to collect. 

Points of Law and Legal Forms. 
Affidavits, Agreements, Contracts, How to 
write, etc. Sale of Property, Law governing. 
BillofSale. Landlord and Tenant. Leases. 
Deeds, How to write. Deeds. Mortgages. 
Beil. Bonds. License. Co yrights. Mechan- 
ie’s Lien. Wills, Lawsand forms. Guaranties. 


The Busy Man’s Digest of Laws. 
Comprising 18 departments. 
Practical Information for Busy Men. 
Comprising 13 departments. 


The Busy Man’s Digest of Facts. 
Comprising 6 departments, 


Computations at Sight. 
Comprising 28 departments. 


It should be in every home; once there you will refer to it many times each day and it will 7 

save —_ many dollars in expenses within one year. Order at once. 2 

Clearly printed on Super-Calendared Paper; neatly and durably bound in Flexible Morocco- 2 

line, not cloth; Litho end Sheets; over 100 apt Illustrations ; 256 “—. 2 
Price 50 Cent And 8 cents additional to pay for postage. This book has been sold for 
S ate at book stores, but we buy in very large quantities and give our 

readers the benetit of wholesale prices. & 7 

Book Free For the next sixty days we will send one of these books absolutely free to every » 
one who secures One new subscriber for Green’s Fruit Grower, and sends it to us 

with their own renewal with $1 for all, but 8c. extra must be sent for postage on the book. oa 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 4 
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POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT 


The Hen Commands Respect. 


I am thoroughly convinced of one 
thing (which is not often spoken of), 
which is that the flock of full blooded 
poultry adds to the selling price of any 
farm—does it through making respect 
for the place and the owner, says M. M. 
Johnson in the Fanciers’ Gazette. <A 
breeder once told me that he could read 
a man by the kind of dog he kept. I 
find that his little reference does not stop 
with dogs. His poultry, his horses and 
other stock possess a few chapters on 
the owner’s general make-up. 

I have made several overland trips 
through this western land in a covered 


wagon. To say that I can size 
up a man by his dog _ hardly 
expresses it. The dog doesn’t need 


to be at home at all; his chickens or 
his horses tell the tale. But while 
speaking of dogs I want to be a little 
more thorough. When I drive up in 
front of a man’s house and a lot of little 
mixture of dogs greet me I expect that 
the owner is rather on the small order 
of progressive men. When I am met by 
a handsome, friendly shepherd dog I 
know there is’ a gentleman behind the 
dog, and if he can spare any water, hay 
or grain for my team I can get it. These 
kind of men appreciate shepherd dogs; 
it indicates that he has some finer feel- 
ings, and I have always noticed that 
these kind of men can read and write. 
But when I see a bulldog in a farmer’s 
yard I always drive on, especially so if 
he is not tied up with a good log chain. 
This kind, or rather the man behind this 
kind of dog, is invariably a scrappy sort 
of man—gets mad at you for looking 
pleasant. 

Somehow or other I have learned to 
class full-blooded poultry with shepherd 
dogs. It makes the place look as if 
somebody lived there and was not 
ashamed of it. I am getting so con- 
ceited along these lines that I can size 
the situation up without even stopping 
the team. If I see the friendly hand- 
some shepherd and a nice flock of hens 
around the house I know for a sure thing 
that the owners are good citizens and be- 
lieve in turning toil to pleasure. 

Yes, sir, I contend that there is noth- 
ing that makes a farm look better than 
a flock of full-blooded poultry. 


oO. 
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Poultry Remedies—The South Caro- 
lina agricultural exveriment station rec- 
ommends the following remedies for 
common complaints: 

When chickens are from one to two 
weeks old a great many die from bowel 
trouble. This can be corrected by tak- 
ing away drinking water and_ giving 
scalded milk instead. 

A great many young chickens are 
killed by lice. ‘To get rid of lice mix 
one part kerosene oil and one part lard 
and grease the heads. If this is put on 
when the chickens are first hatched it 
will keep lice off. 

For the past two seasons several rem- 
edies have been tried for sore head. The 
best results were obtained from the fol- 
lowing mixture: Chioronaphtholeum 
one part, lard four parts. Mix well and 
grease the whole head. If in an ad- 
vanced stage wash the head in warm 
water to remove scabs before using. 

To keep away mice and lice from sit- 
ting hens, paint the inside of nests with 
crude carbolic acid. This has been used 
with perfect success for the past two 
seasons. 

To prevent cholera in summer, put ten 
drops of sulphuric acid in one gallon of 
water twice a week. 

To keep away disease, keep everything 
perfectly clean where poultry is kept. 

Use lime freely. 





oO. 


The Hen the American Bird.—The hen 
is a sweet tempered, hard working, pro- 
ductive creature. She is identified with 
our home life and our domestic and na- 
tional prosperity. She lays $29,000,000 
worth of eggs every year, or folir and a 
fraction eggs for each individual in the 
land. When the eagle is loafing around 
waiting tu steal something to eat, the 
modest hen is attending to business, and 
after a life of activity, laying eggs, cack- 
ling, laying more eggs and _ hatching 
little chicks she gives up her life that the 
American obarding house may thrive and 
wax fat. 





0. 





Ginger is a native of the East and 
West Indies. 


Carving Fowls.—A scriptural method 
of carving fowls when in secular com- 
pany was claimed by a witty monk, who, 
having been asked to carve one day, said: 
“Inasmuch as you demand it, I will 
carve the fowl according to biblical prin- 
ciples.” “Yes,’’ exclaimed the hostess, 
“act according to the scriptures.” The 
theologian therefore began the carving. 
The baron was tendered the head of the 
fowl, the baroness the neck, the two 
daughters a wing apiece and the two 
sons a first joint, the monk retaining the 
remainder. “According to what inter- 
pretation do you make such a division?” 
inquired the host of his confessor, as he 
regarded the monks’ heaping plate and 
the scant portions doled out to the fam- 
ily. “From an interpretation of my 
own,” replied the monk. ‘‘As the master 
of your house the head belongs to you 
by right; the baroness being most near 
to you, should receive the neck, which 
is nearest the head; in the wings the 
young girls will recognize a symbol of 
their mobile thoughts, that fly from one 
desire to another; as to the young ba- 
rons, the drumsticks they have received 
will remind them that they are respon- 
sible for supporting your house, as the 
legs of the capon support the bird itself.” 
—Detroit ‘Free Press.” 





Novel Way of Killing Hawks.—Those 
of our friends who live in rural districts 
will be interested in the method adopted 
by a farmer in Louisiana to dispose of 
hawks. The Scientific American tells 
this story of how it was done: 

Hawks perch only on dead trees. The 
farmer made a strong pole some 50 feet 
in length by nailing some scantlings to- 
gether. To one end of the pole he tied a 
scythe blade, with its razor edge turned 
down. He set the pole up about 500 feet 
from the farmyard. An hour had hard- 
ly passed when a black hawk alighted on 
the scythe, grasped it with his talons, 
but released his hold with a suddenness 
that gaxe ample proof of an injury sus- 
tained. The bird glanced down and at- 
tacked the scythe viciously. It was cut 
again and again, but never relented, 
maddened, probably, by its own blood, 
as most hawks are. After a short strug- 
gle the bird fell to the ground with its 
head split open. 

There is no doubt but what this meth- 
od is efficacious, but there is some ques- 
tion if the humane man would care to 
adopt it. He will probably prefer to rely 
upon the old time-worn methods of 
scarecrows and the shotgun. 





The poultry industry of this country is 
increasing in importance from year to 
year, and is deserving of more general 
and careful attention. The prices for 
poultry the past season and of fresh-laid 
eggs during the past two years are indi- 
cations that there is a large demand, 
larger than can be supplied from these 
products at what would be termed mod- 
erate and paying prices, yet a word of 
caution may not be out of place. Re- 
cent high prices have caused a wave of 
poultry enthusiasm that has swept from 
one end of the continent to the other. In 
some sections the conditions resemble an 
epidemic of old-fashioned hen _ fever. 
Excited booming of the poultry industry 
may lead to several years of overproduc- 
tion and low prices. At least that is 
what has happened before, not only in 
the poultry business, but in other lines 
of effort. The well-established poultry- 
man will keep on steadily and his returns 
will average well enough, but the begin- 
ner is advised to go particularly slow 
during boom times.—The American Cul- 
tivator. 





Care of the Turkey Hen.—The toy of 
the turkey’s head is a favorite pasturing 
ground for lice, and it should have close 
attention, says T. Greiner in the Farm 
and Fireside. Some successful turkey 
raisers apply a mixture of lard and sul- 
phur to the top of the head, and it is a 
very good remedy, but there is a possi- 
bility of getting too much on. I prefer 
good insect powder. The mother of the 
young birds should receive some atten- 
tion along this line. She should be 
powdered well occasionally. If she isa 
hen, and is given a austing place of loose 
earth, among which a quantity of dry 
wood ashes has been mixed, she will rid 
herself of lice without any assistance. 
Still, to make sure that she is not undo- 
ing your work with the young birds, it is 
advisable to give her a good application 
of powder occasionally. 





The largest Kansas City poultry-pack- 
ing house employs 125 to 150 hands and 
employs fifteen men to buy poultry in 
earload lots. It has a storage capacity 
of 2,000,090 fowls, where the poultry can 
be frozen and kept at 10 degrees above 
zero till wanted. 





It is a good plan to have late hatched 
birds caponized. Birds caponized in 
August are ready for market about Feb- 
ruary ist. For home use this method 
pays. The meat is much superior to or- 
dinary chickens. 
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The golden orb in zenith swings; Fuel Oil Stove for cook- 
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The brightest blaze of day ! Enormous (Mina emcy 


See, where the sunshine smites the streams, 
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Now, pevoveh dense shade, the light rays 
pierce, 

The glaring, darting sunbeams fierce,— 

There is no sound of bird 

Singing in groves his carols sweet! 

The world is warm with fervid heat 

And not a leaf is stirred. 


The bells ving J out with mighty shocks, 
The factory bells, like giant clocks 
Announce the hour of noon. 

The toiling millions hasten, where 

Are homes supplied with frugal fare:— 
Their rest is over soon. 


An hour of rest and company, 

One hour from care and labor free, 
Sweet rest for maids and men. 

A song or two, a little chat, 
Flirting and jcking and all that, 
Then work begins again. 
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"Mrs. Upperton—I suppose you _ take 
great pride in your ancestry? 

Mrs. Newlyriche—Oh, yes; the geneal- 
ogist assured us that they were the very 
latest thing in ancestors.—Judge. 


Itrymen, farmers, women. Send for 
our FREE BOOK and learn this immense- 
ly rich industry. Plymouth Roek Squab Co., 

14 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 
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{900 Ball-Bearing Washer Fr 


FROM FACTORY TO YOUR DOOR. 
FREIGHT PREPAID BOTH WAYS ON THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


NO DEPOSIT OR ADVANCE PAYMENT REQUIRED. IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
RETURN IT AT OUR EXPENSE. NO QUESTIONS ASKED. 

















The ‘‘1900’’ BALL-BEARING Washer is the greatest time, labor and expense saving 
appliance ever invented. An absolute necessity to Households, Laundries, Hotels, Boarding 
Houses, Public Institutions, Etc., Etc. Only practical, simple, easy-running washer ever 
made. Hundreds of thousands now in successful use. 





The “1900” Ball-bearing Automatic Washing Machine is the simplest, easiest running, 
most efficient machine for washing clothes ever invented. It isa thoroughly practical 
labor-saving machine for washing all kinds and grades of materials, from the finest laces 
to the coarsest fabrics. It is constructed on scientific principles. It revolves on 
ball-bearings, which render the rotary movement as easy as the wheels of a high-grade 
bicycle. The “1900” Washer will wash any garment without boiling, without scrubbing, 
and without wear or tear. There is absolutely no need of using any chemicals. Soap 
and hot water are the only necessary things to do perfect work. 

The Washing is Done while the Operator Sits by the Side of the Tub, Revolving it by 
the Handle halfway around, to right and left. 


CONVINCING TESTIMONY. 


$1,000 will be forfeited to any one proving these letters not genuine. 


Dennysville, Mo., March 25, 1903. 

Find enclosed for full payment for ‘‘1 és 
Washer, for which send me receipt in full. We 
have tried it for all purposes and are well satisfied 
that it will do all that you claim it will. To-day 
we have done a erp wash fora family of ten and 
had it all done and on the line in just two (2) 
hours ; it used to take me until after dinner the old 
way. Shall recommend it among my friends when- 


ever a chance occurs. 
CHARLES H. DUDLEY. 





Burnside, Iowa, April 1, 1903. 
My wife is delighted with the Washer we got in 
January. Would not part with it for $1, if 
she could not get one like it. The day she for- 
merly dreaded she now enjoys! Does not become 
tired of the wash and has no backache any more. 
We therefore both appreciate very much your kind- 
ness in sending us the liberal proposition through 
which we became owners of one of your “ a 
Washers. Yours esonl 
Rev. A. E. GUSTOFSON and Family. 





For catalogue and full particulars of this liberal and ab- 
solutely genuine offer, address 


“ 1900”” WASHER CO., 
130 N. State Street, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


: First National Bank, Binghamton, N. Y. 


- canara. 
A i BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often called the 
** Farmer’s Friend,” the ‘* All Round Fowl,” the “‘ Old Reli- 
able.” It is the bird for business, and deemed by many the 
best fowl for farm and home raising.. It is not only a good 
layer, but is quick to develop for the early market. Asa far- 
sighted farmer once said to us, ‘‘ When you kill one you’ve got 


something.” | 
WHITE WYANDOTTE : 





REMEMBER — You take absolutely no 
risk, incur no expense or obligation whatever. 
The Washer is sent by us on 30 days’ trial, 
freight prepaid both ways, and positively with- 
out any advance or deposit of any kind, 























Is one of the handsomest fowls known ; large size, good layers, 
and highly prized for its meat. The New York markets will, 
in time, more fully appreciate the value of the Wyandotte for 
its delicacy on the table of the epicure. It will be noticed that 
no breed has all the good qualities, therefore, if we want all the 
good qualites, we must have more than one breed, but surely 
, No one can make a mistake in breeding the White Wyandotte, 
laying propensities, and desira- 





considering their beauty, ¢; 
bility in markets of the world. 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. 


The Popular Leghorn. — The acknowledged queen of 
the practical egg laying breeds is the Leghorn, when judged by 
the standard of the greatest number of marketable eggs pro- 
duced at least cost. Not only are the hens persistent layers, 
but they are extremely active foragers and waste no time in set- 
ting. Like a good milch cow they put little fat upon their 
bones, but devote all surplus nourishment to steady production. 
They eat less than the heavy breeds, but whatever they con- 
sume is put to good purpose. Price of B. P. Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, and S.C. Brown Leghorns, all one price as follows: 


No Cockerels for sale except with Trios. Pullets, $2.50 each; Trios, $6.00. 
Eggs in season, $1.50 for 13. 













N. Y. 









GREEN’S NURSERY COZ7KPANY, 
g Pouittry Department. ROCHESTER, 
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THREE HOUSES TO AVOID. 


First Skeleton. There are three houses 
that mankind should studiously avoid. 

Second Skeleton. What houses do you 
refer to? 

First Sk. One of them 
house, or insane asylum. 

Second Sk. Are there many insane 
people? 

First Sk. Yes. Most people will be 
surprised at the large percentage of the 
human family who at some period of 
their lives are unbalanced mentally. 
The asylums for the insane are being in- 
creased extensively in every state, and 
yet these places are continually crowded. 
In addition to this there are a _ large 
number of people who are slightly de- 
mented, who are not confined in asy- 
lums, but who walk our streets or inhab- 
it their own homes. Indeed there are 
few men or women who are completely 
sane. This is evident from the fact that 
there are so many unaccountable mur- 
ders, sO many inexplicable fads and so 
many strange freaks occurring with 
mortals. The man who is jealous of his 
wife without provocation, the man who 
flies into an uncontrolable rage without 
just cause, the man who sees nothing 
hopeful in this world but believes all the 
world has gone to the baa, these and 
many others belong to the slightly de- 
mented class. 

Second Sk. Does 
rapidly? \ 

First Sk. Not always. I once lived 
neighbor to a woman who was intelli- 
gent and active in church affairs and 
elsewhere, a good housekeeper, a hard 
worker, who was noticed by many to be 
exceedingly eccentric. We could not ac- 
count for her peculiar conduct. She 
would interest herself in our domestic 
servants, trying to persuade them in 
various ways to leave our employ, and 
was exceedingly bold in her efforts, mak- 
ing herself obnoxious. One day she ap- 
peared at our house brandishing a razor. 
She continued to live with her family 
for ten years thereafter, but is now con- 
fined in an asylum and pronounced in- 
curably insane. But there are those who 
become violently insane in a moment. 
There are kind husbands and _ fathers 
who have become suddenly insane and 
possessed with a desire to kill, attack- 
ing those they loved most with knife or 
gun. 

Second Sk. What causes insanity? 

First Sk. It is to a certain extent 
hereditary. In many instances it is 
brought on by ill health, over study, too 
close application to business, or by in- 
temperance. One cause of insanity is a 
lack of recreation, or the lack of varie- 
ty of thought and action. In former 
years the inmates of prisons of New 
York state were employed in various 
kinds of manufacturing. When thus em- 
ployed few of the convicts became _in- 
sane. During the past few years a law 
was passed in this state putting a stop 
to all work in prisons. Since prisoners 
have been confined in idleness, have been 
restrained from conversation with one 

-another, or with any communication with 
their fellows, insanity has greatly  in- 
creased among this class. This teaches 
that communication with others is 
healthful not only to the body but to 
the mind. The man who isolates himself 
frem humanity, living in a cave or on 
the mountain top, is far more likely to 
be insane than he who travels, or in 
other ways sees much of his fellows. If 
we do not communicate with our fellows 
our mind assumes an abnormal condi- 
tion which may lead to insanity. Few 
of us ure aware how we are modified by 
assuciation with others. If left alone to 
ourselves we get incorrect ideas of life. 
By association and by comparison of 
view we arrive at more correct views of 
life and living. 

Second Sk. It is remarkable that there 
are so many people who are willing to 
live in insane asylums, caring for the 
insane. 

First Sk. It is indeed strange that a 
man will voluntarily take his wife and 
children and make his home among 
crazy people in order to better their con- 
dition, and equally strange that young 
men and women can be secured by the 
thousand who are willing to work at 
ordinary wages waiting upon insane 
people. Those who thus live among crazy 
people are liable themselves to become 
crazy. Contact with the insane is con- 
stantiy depressing, and a great strain on 
body and mind. 

Second Sk. How then sghall people 
keep out of insane asylums? 

First Sk. By not allowing the affairs 
of life to bear too heavily upon the mind 
and body, by taking life easily, by hav- 


is the mad- 


insanity approach 


ing regular hours each day for recrea- 
tion and amusement, by not endeavoring 
too earnestly to assume more of the bur- 
dens of the world than is wise and pro- 
per. This world is full of trouble. If one 
is so sympathetic, so far impressed with 
the sufferings of this world as to take 
them seriously to heart, that person is in 
danger of becoming insane. 

Second Sk. Is the subject of religion 
a source of insanity? 

First Sk. Yes, religion is one of the 
many sources. There is no extreme in 

religious projects that goes far enough 
for the enthusiast. There is no point to 
be aimed at in perfection of conduct and 
self-sacrifice at which one can say with 
reason, I have gone far enough, I stop 
here. There is no point in giving to re- 
ligious institutions where one can say, 1 
have gone far enough, I should go no 
further. Thus religion in this matter 
may carry one to great extremes and to 
insanity. Any line of work, or any line 
of thought, carried to extremes, may lead 
co insanity. One may consider the 
science of astronomy, which leads the 
mina into greater depths than any other 
one study, so far as to become insane. 

Second Sk. What other house should 
mertals seek to escape? 

First Sk. The poor house. Of all dis- 
mal, foreboding places, in my opinion, 
the poor house takes front rank. 

Second Sk. The inmates are no greater 
sufferers than those in mad-houses? 

First Sk. I am not sure but there is 
more suffering in poor houses than in 
mad houses, for the reason that inmates 
of poor houses are sane and can fully 
realize their condition. Take for in- 
stance, a man or woman who has once 
hud a happy home, bright, cheerful, filled 
with glowing grates, singing birds, 
music of various kinds, the laughter 
and hum of children’s’ voices, the 
table laden with luxuries and the sur- 
rounding grounds filled with flowers or 
delightful shade, and then consider this 
same person condemned to the poor 
house for the remainder of his life, a 
place the fartherest removed from any- 
thing like home that can be imagined, 
and you have an invariable hell on earth. 

Second Sk. Yes, I remember Will 
Carlton’s poem that made such a sensa- 
tion years ago, called “Over the Hill to 
the Poor House.”’ A poor woman ap- 
proaching old age, having lost her hus- 
band and children, and her home being 
taken away from her, she is carried over 
the hill to the poor house. It is sad to 
think of such a change. 

First Sk. I believe that poor widow 
would be happier in her own home, no 
matter how poor it might be or how poor- 
ly it might be provided, no matter if she 
might suffer from cold, from unsufficient 
clothing or provisions, than in the poor 
house. A sad feature of the poor house, 
as well as similar institutions, is that 
the inmates have nothing to do. There 
is no work for them, there are no books 
or papers to read, there are no pastimes. 
The inmates sit about in idleness and 
thus the hours drag wearily along. 

Second Sk. What brings people to the 
poor house? 

Second Sk. It is not generally known 
that the human family is improvident. 
Most of the animal creation is likewise 
improvident, enjoying themselves dur- 
ing the sunny days, making no prepara- 
tion for the dark days which are sure to 
come. Birds have a happy time through- 
out the North during the season of 
plenty, making no preparation for winter, 
expecting to return to the South when 
frosts and snow appear. Most wild an- 
imals get fat during the season of 
warmth and plenty, and almost starve 
during winter, having made no prepara- 
tion for winter by laying up a store of 
food. The majority of mankind is like- 
wise improvident. In youth men and 
women are light-hearted and gay, mak- 
ing the most of this happy season with- 
out serious thought of old age, the at- 
tacks of disease or of accidents that may 
disable them for future usefulness. In- 
temperance brings many people to the 
poor house, and perhaps this is one of 
the greatest sources of poverty. Mis- 
fortune, ill-health, treachery of seeming 
friends and robbery drive many people 
from their own homes to the poor house, 

There are well-to-do people, who in their 
old age, have deeded farms or other 
property to children they loved, expect- 
ing to spend the remainder of their lives 
with these children, but after the chil- 
dren have become possessed of the prop- 
erty, no matter how they came into pos- 
session of it, they feel that it is their 
own, and soon are apt to consider the old 
people an incumbrance. Then the pa- 
rents feel cut to the heart so far that 
they cannot longer remain in the homes 
of their children, and often they drift 
to the poor house. 

First Sk. How may mortals avoid the 
poor house? 

Second Sk. By making the most of the 
days of youth and vigor; by making hay 
while the sun shines; by economy, thrift, 


First Sk. There is one more house} A Perfect Regulator of the Stom. 
you said it was well to avoid. ach and Bowels 


Second Sk. Yes, the penitentiary, or 
prison. is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. it 
First Sk. It would seem to be easy to | Promptly relieves and permanently cures 
keep out of that place. all weaknesses, irritations, inflamma- 
Second Sk. It would seem easy and | tions, obstructions or diseases of the 
still the prisons of this country and | Stomach, bowels, kidneys, bladder, liver 
every country are usually well filled. The | #24 prostate gland. It will restore per- 
prison is worse than the poor house, | fect health and vigor to any person af- 
worse than the insane asylum. It is the | flicted with general debility or nervous 
worst house in which a human being can | debility. It cures constipation so that 
be placed. it stays cured by removing the cause of 
First Sk. Why is it the worst? the difficulty. Only one small dose a day 
Second Sk. For the reason that the | Will cure any case, no matter how light 
man, woman or child who has become a| °F Of how long standing. It cures by 
convict, as all are called who have been | toning, strengthening and adding new 
imprisoned, has a stigma placed upon life and vigor to the intestines, so that 
his life, a dark blot that can never be re- | they move themselves healthfully and 
moved. Does a business man want to] @turally. All such conditions as dys- 
engage a convict to work in his office or | PePsia, cartarrh of the stomach, chronic 
upon his farm? No, he would not feel indigestion, constipation, Bright’s dis- 
safe to sleep in the house with the con- | ©48¢, diabetes, inflammation of the kid- 
vict. This is a horrible fact to thou- | "¢Y® catarrh of the bladder, irritation 
sands who have been imprisoned who are |°T @Mlargement of the prostate gland, 
innocent, and almost equally horrible to | torPid liver, pain in the back, female 
those who have been imprisoned for good weakness and female irregularities begin 
cause. Their lives from that moment |!" Clogged bowels. They are cured by 
are hopeless. After they have served | Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Try 
their sentence what can they do for a it. A free sample bottle for the asking. 


re a Vernal Remedy Co., 26 Seneca Bldg. 
9° ’ , 
livelihood? No person will employ them. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Thus he who is imprisoned, for burglary, For sale by all leading druggista 


after his service has expired goes back ; 
to burglary. He who has been a high-| Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


wayman before conviction after the ex- 
piration of his sentence becomes again a 
highwayman, all the more determined 
and desperate. 

First Sk. Did you ever go through a 
prison? ° 

Second Sk. Yes, often, having lived 
near such an institution. Of all misera- 
ble wretches those corfined in prisons 
without work are the most miserable. 

First Sk. And how shall we escape the 
prison house? 

Second Sk. By acting justly with all, 
by avoiding anger and strife. By living 
temperate lives. 





Ra 
Myers Stayon Flexible Door Hangers 


with steel - Soartnas, 
to push and to pull, 
cannot be thrown off the 





“He’s quite a star as an after-dinner 
speaker, isn’t he ?” 

“Star ? He’s a regular moon. He be- 
comes brighter the fuller he gets.” 


track—hence its name—§ 
“Stayon.” Write for de- 
scriptive circular and 
prices. Exclusive agency 
given to right party who 


“iio 
Ashland, - Ohio, 


American tourists annually spend 
abroad an average of $75,000,000, and 
foreign tourists leave about $20,000,000 
here. 




















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Ren-Car-Ta Guts & Blood, 


res CATARRH, RHEUMATISM, SCROFULA, 
RUNNING SORES, KIDNEY AND LIVER 
TROUBLES, AND ALL BLOOD DISEASES 


TEST IT AT OUR EXPENSE. 


REN-CAR-TA is taken internally and acts directly 
on the blood, the fountain of life, purifying it and 
removing all poisonous matter, leaving the system 
sound and healthy and in a position to ward off dis- 
ease. It is totally unlike any medicine which has 
ever been placed within the reach of suffering 
humanity up to the present. It gives quick relief 
from suffering and will effect a permancnt cure if 
taken as directed. It cures chronic and complicated 
cases, gives strength and energy, relieves the aching head, prevents that tired, worn-out 
feeling, banishes Neuralgia and Nervousness, makes the Nerves strong and gives refreshing 


sleep to the restless. 


NEVER FAILS TO CURE KIDNEY AND LIVER TROUBLE. 


Few people realize the importance of keeping the Kidneys and Liver active, so that they 
will perform their functions. As soon as they become deranged and the blood impure, the: 
whole system is thrown out of order. Headache, Neuralgia, Skin Eruptions, Pimples, 
Rheumatism and Heart Disease follow. Ren-Car-Ta is the only sure cure for Kidney ana 
Liver trouble. It restores the strength and puts the Kidneys and Liver in their natural 
healthy condition. It cures the weak and debilitated and makes pure, rich, nourishing blood. 

It wlll positively cure all diseases arising from Impure Blood, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Erysipelas, Eczema, Skin and Scalp Eruptions, Old Sores, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Catarrh, 
Indigestion, Headache, Loss of Appetite, General Debility and Heart Disease. It never fails 
to cure even the most obstinate cases. 


READ THIS CONVINCING LETTER. 


MRS. J. 8S. WILLIAMS, of Milwaukee, Wis., writes: “I feelit a sense of duty to testify to the merits of 
our wonderful “Ren-Car-Ta”’ which cured me of a complicated blood, bowel and kidney trouble of more 
han twenty years standing. I can safely say that ‘‘Ren-Car-Ta’’ has done me more than all the drugs 
and physicians combined. My experience with your medicine has made me a firm believer in the recupera- 
tive powers of roots and herbs as a medicine.” 


YOU MAY TEST IT FREE. 


We know from the thousands of testimonials from people who have been cured by 
Ren-Car-Ta that it is positively the only reliable remedy for Blood Diseases that has ever 
been discovered. It has effected cures which have been pronounced by physicians as hope- 
less and beyond the reach of human help. So certain are we of its curative powers, that we 
are going to give away absolutely free, 100,000 trial treatments to sufferers who wish to try it, 
only asking that when you are cured. you will recommend ourremedy to others, Write today. 


Reliable Agents Wanted. SAG) Franklin Street, Saginaw Mich. 





























































frugality, temperance and sagacity. 





Baker’s Traceless Harness 


The farmer’s ‘Handy Harness” saves labor, makes farm 
work easier, A practical and up-to-date harness, without 
whiffletreesor traces. Particularly adapted for all kinds of low- 
down work where ordinary whiffletrees and traces cause so 
much damage and annoyance. Indispensable for use in or- 
chards, vineyards, hop yards and for lumbering, quarrying, etc. Will save 
its cost every season. Highly endorsed by userseverywhere. Comfort for 
manand team Write to-day for furtherinformation. Agents Wanted. 


B. F.BAKER CO., 213 Main St., Burnt Hills, N. Y. 






























Consumers Opportunity 


50 A E D on everything you eat, wear, drink 
or use in any line or manner. 

THE POPE MERCANTILE CO have a plan to secure the trade of all consumers 

who live in small towns or rural districts, from Maine to California. Instead of 
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sending out salesmen and high salaried agents ney Sonn special inducements to pur- 





chasers in all lines,at wholesale prices, besides a Large I are a lar; 





responsible wholesale house selling direct to consumers; the offer will 











surprise you. Write to-day for Free information how you cano 





interest in this great mercantile bi 3 also thei: 
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list and details. POPE MERCANTILE COMPANY, 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


AND HOME COMPANION. 7 








On the Canada Farm. 


written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mrs. A. Deisman, Palmerstown. 


A farmer’s life is filled with toil. 
From morn to night he tills the soil 
‘And feeds the cattle, pigs and hens, 
‘And drives the cattle to their pens. 


But much of pleasure with it go, 
Watching the trees and flowers grow. 
The music of the birds we hear 

When from the winter we are clear. 


No happier man on earth should be, 
For sunshine, light and air are free, 
And when his day of toil is o’er 

His easy chair stands by the door. 


And while he rests he gazes round, 
And sees the trees with fruit abound, 
The cattle resting in the shade, 
The horses feeding in the glade. 


Through the deep meadow’s grassy bank 
The rippling stream flows gaily on. 
Contentment fills the farmer’s face, 

For this is man’s best resting place. 


Aunt Hannah. 


Dear Aunt Hannah—I am a young girl 
eighteen years of age. I have been cor- 
responding with a young man for near- 
ly two years. I have never seen this 
man nor has he seen me, but he has 
formed an attachment for me and I love 
him. This attachment has grown up be- 
tween us simply through our correspond- 
ence. Would you advise me to marry 
the young man under these circum- 
stances? He says he will give me a nice 
home and that I can go home to my 
mother and father whenever I desire to 
do so. Do you think a girl ought to 
marry at the age of eighteen or nine- 
teen ?—Pansy. 

Reply: You would be taking great 
risk in promising to marry a man you 
have never seen. You do not state how 
it is that you have been corresponding 
with the young man whom you have nev- 
er seen, and whom you have nevér been 
introduced to. The proceeding is irreg- 
ular all the way through. Do not hesi- 
tate to write plainly to the young man, 
telling him that it would not be the 
proper thing, nor a wise thing, either 
for him or for you, to enter into a life- 
long contract with a person who had 
never been seen by the other party. Con- 
sider for a moment what might be the 
possibilities. He might be a colored man 
without your knowing, or you might be 
a colored woman without his knowing 
it; either of you might be seriously dis- 
figured, or maimed, and the other would 
know nothing of it. The personal ap- 
pearance of either party might be dis- 
gusting to the other. The photograph 
he has sent you possibly may not be his. 
This young man does not show you 
proper respect in making such a propo- 
sition. If he is the right kind of a man 
he will call at your house and become 
acquainted with you in the ordinary 
way. You cannot learn very much of a 
person by correspondence. There are 
many people who can express’ them- 
selves beautifully, who can indulge in 
sentiments that are sublime, who are 
personally vile and vulgar. I give you 
this advice and yet realize that it is 
possible that the young man be all your 
fancy paints him. Young girls should be 
exceedingly careful whom they corres- 
pond with. They should confide in their 
mothers and fathers, and talk this mat- 
ter over frankly with them. There are 
no friends who will do so much for you 
as your father and mother, if they are 
like other fathers and mothers. Eighteen 
is an early age for so serious an affair as 
marriage. Better far to wait until you 
are twenty-five.—Aunt Hannah. 








Dear Aunt Hannah: I live with my 
parents on a farm, six miles from a large 
town. I am one of a large family of 
children and am a little spoiled, I fear. 
I am eighteen years of age. I receive 
but little attention from young men. My 
people do not worry about this, but I do. 
I associate with the people of the. city 
near which I live, and enjoy that socie- 
ty very much. The society of the people 
of the farming community about me I 
do not enjoy. I visit the town on an av- 
erage about once a week. I would like 
to go oftener, but cannot spend the time. 
The reason I do not like the young men 
who live in our farming community is 
that they are conceited. They think they 
know far more than the girls. If the 
girls slight them in the least the boys 
begin to talk about the girls and such 
conduct I do not approve. I think a 
young man should be a gentleman in 
his intercourse with ladies. I try to be 
ladylike and I expect the boys to be gen- 
tlemen. The boys here are too” tough 
for a young girl to associate with. I 
love to dance and go to many dances, 
but I dance only with my brothers or 
relatives. Thus far I have met no young 
man who pleases my fancy and I am 
getting discouraged. Can you give me 
advice as to what I should do?—Bea- 
trice. 

Reply: Most people in this world are 
dissatisfied. Dissatisfaction is, in most 
instances, helpful. If we were perfectly 
contented we would not strive for much, 


we would not amount to much. There- 
fore, my advice to you is that you should 
never expect to be perfectly contented, 
but that you should be continually look- 
ing forward to something better, and to 
better associations. Young men are in- 
clined to be bosterous. They have not so 
much tact as young women. Boys in the 
country often have but few opportunities 
for mingling in society, therefore their 
conduct is often excusable if it is not 
vicious. But I have never known any 
rural community where there was not at 
least one worthy young man_ suitable 
for making a kind and affectionate hus- 
band. My advice to you, and to other 
young girls, is not to be hasty, but to 
have patience. You are very young, but 
you do not realize this fact. It would be 
better for you to marry at twenty-five 
than before twenty. There is plenty of 
time yet for the right man to discover 
what a delightful, charming, affectionate 
and worthy girl you are, so that he may 
be tempted to ask you to be his wife.— 
Aunt Hannah. 
Getting Along. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
George B. Griffith. 

There are different ways of “getting 
along,” as prosperity is sometimes called 
in this world. It does not always mean 
simply making money, or becoming a 
great man for other people to look up 
to with wonder and admiration. lLeav- 
ing off a bad habit for a good one is get- 
ting along—is a most commendable step 
in the rignt direction. Fixed habits are 
so strong. <A bad habit makes its first 
appearance, it is said, as a tiny fay, and 
is so innocent, so playful, so minute, that 
none save a precisian would denounce it, 
and it seems hardly worth while to whisk 
it away. But the tiny fay is capable of 
becoming a tremendous giant; and if 
you connive and harbor him, he _ will 
nourish himself at your expense, and 
then, springing on you as an armed 
man, will drag you down to destruction. 

To be careful and saving, instead of 
thoughtless and extravagant, is getting 
along. Frugality has been termed by 
Johnson the daughter of prudence, the 
sister of temperance, and the parent of 
liberty. He that is extravagant will 
quickly become poor, and proverty will 
enforce dependence, and invite corrup- 
tion. 

To be active and industrious, instead 
of idle and lazy, is getting along. When 
Professor Hascall, founder of Madison 
university, was near theend of his days, 
he spoke of his readiness to go on to the 
heavenly world, but said: “I expect to 
be busy there. If there is nothing to 
do there, I choose to remain here.” ‘The 
bread earned by industry, by the sweat 
of the brow is thrice blessed. 

To work as diligently and faithfully in 
one’s employer’s absence as in his pres- 
ence, is getting along. In short, when 
we see any one attentive to his duties, 
persevering through difficulties to ac- 
quire such knowledge as will be of use 
to himself and others, offering a good ex- 
ample to those around him, that can 
be truly said to be getting along in the 
world. 

Money is all very well and a very use- 
ful article in its way, but it is possible 
to get along with but small means, for 
it is a very great, though a common 
mistake, to suppose that we must wait 
till we have made a good deal of money 
before we can accomplish anything. Per- 
severance is in most cases far better than 
a full purse. Whatever employment 
you follow with perseverance and assid- 
uity will be found fit for you—as Gold- 
smith has truly said, “will be your sup- 
port in youth, and your comfort in age.” 

Many people fall behind, or miss the 
way altogether, because they do not per- 
ceive the simple and abundant means of 
getting alone which surround them on 
every side; and it very often happens 
that these means are aids to getting 
along which can be had for the taking, 
but which no amount of money could 
purchase. 








To remove the odor of skunk from 
clothes rinse in gasoline, wring out and 
hang in open air until it is evaporated 
and if very bad let soak an hour before 
taking out. Fur dressers use this or 
benzine which is more expensive to deor- 
dorize all skins. If the skin is scraped 
first it will remove much of the grease 
but an additional process is necessary to 
clean the fur completely. Accidents 
will happen in the best regulated camps 
but a little gasoline will remedy skunk 
encounters and will also remove evil 
odors and grease from the hands at once. 





“Better make this trade on my terms, 
Si,” the first farmer urged. “It’s a bar- 
gain.” ‘‘No, siree!’’ replied the other. 
“IT want something to boot.” ‘Waal, 
b’gosh! You'll have somethin’ to boot 
ef ye don’t make the trade. Ye’ll want 
ter kick yerself.’’—Philadelphia ‘‘Press.”’ 
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“DF f for Thin-Blooded Pep, OX-BLOOD TABLETS 
Pleasant to take, harmless to the system. They cure Nervousness, Rheumatism, Indigestion. 
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Blood Purifier and 
Tonic. A great flesh producer. You derive ail the benefit and nourishment from these tablets that you would from 
the pure blood of a healthy bullock. Thin people gain ten poundsa month. It costs you nothing to try them. 
Better send to-day. 10c. postage on the same. We send Tablets prepaid. 
W. A. HENDERSON, DEPT. H., CLARINDA, IOWA. 


This $5.00 Book Given Away 


WILD ANIMALS Is the title of an 


elegant $5.00 
I HAVE MET book, 500 pages, 

300 photographs, 
by the great Frederick Seymour, Natural- 
ist. We will send you this book for your 
services if you will secure a club of ten 
subscribers at thirty-five cents each, with- 
out premium. Or, we will send you this 
$5.00 book if you will send us five sub- 
scribers for Green’s Fruit Grower for five 
years each, sending us $5.00 for these five 
subscriptions, each of which is to continue 
five years, without premium. 














This is a book of natural history and 
thrilling experiences, the result of a lifetime 
of effort. It is unlike any other book on 
animals. It combines the most interesting 
and valuable facts of natural history with 
the most exciting experiences and thrilling 
adventures. The author has circled the 
globe in search of a knowledge of wild 
animals. Well worth $5.00. 
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Continue frequent cultivation during 
the heat and droughts that are likely to 
occur at this season. 





When the weeds stop growing many 
fruit growers stop cultivating and hoe- 
ing, but this is a great mistake, for stir- 
ring of the soil is necessary in order to 
keep it moist and the plants growing 
vigorously. 





Keep on hand a good supply of insecti- 
cides and spraying implements, so that 
the moment insects are found upon the 
foliage of any of your trees or plants 
they can be sprayed without a moment’s 
delay. 





Canker worms are one-half inch in 
length and hang suspended from the 
branches of trees by tiny webs. They 
destroy the foliage of an orchard in a 
short time. They can be easily destroyed 
if attacked at once when discovered, by 
spraying the foliage of the trees with 
Paris green dissolved in water. 





This has been a hard season in many 
parts of the country for newly trans- 
planted trees, etc., owing to prolonged 
drought. It is not too late to mulch such 
trees and plants with a few forkfuls of 
partly rotted manure. 





Trees or shrubs planted in grass plots 
suffer most from drought since the sur- 
rounding grass takes up most of the 
moisture. Remove the sod for a large 
distance from these newly transplanted 
trees and keep the ground constantly 
stirred and mulched. 





Do not forget that the birds about 
your place are your friends and not your 
enemies. Study them. Take pleasure 
in their companionship and their songs. 
Protect them from the cat and other 
enmies. Do not allow the boys to rob 
their nests. 





Overwork is vicious. Do not overwork 
vourself; do not allow your wife or your 
children to overwork. Do not overwork 
your horses. 





How about going fishing? It is profit- 
able to go fishing even if you catch no 
fish. There is pleasure in anticipating 
the event. A day spent boating, or in 
walking up and down the banks of the 
stream, is healthful and restful. 








Are you zoing to join the picnic excur- 
sion, arranged by your grange or your 
church? Picnics are pleasant and profit- 
able affairs. Not only is the day pleasant- 
ly spent, picnic day is a bright day to 
think about all through the year. 

The season is at hand when horses and 
cattle are terribly annoyed by the flies. 
The merciful man is merciful to his 
beast, therefore I am confident you will 
pretect every horse while he is at work 
with a net made of leather thongs. We 


buy these for our horses by the dozen at 
from $2 to $3 per net. Each net will save 
much more than its cost each year, since 
it saves horse feed. Horses annoyed by 
flies will grow poor on the same food on 
which they would fatten if protected by 
nets. 





Keep your cows in cool stables during 
the heated season when flies annoy them. 
Cows shrink their milk if allowed to run 
out unprotected. 





Protect your house from mosquitoes. 
If you have not wire screeng on all of 
the windows, tack mosquito netting over 
the entire window opening of all win- 
dows which are expected to be open at 
any time. 





Continue to sow radish seed in the 
garden. There is time for several crops 
more after this date. 





Do men defeat God’s plans? Very often 
we are told by clergymen that wicked 
men defeat the plans of our Creator. 
There are clergymen who claim to know 
very much about God’s plans. I have 
known preachers to claim almost infinite 
knowledge in regard to God and His 
plans. These men should be more humble. 
Man compared with God is too insigni- 
ficant to be mentioned. It is not pos- 
sible for any man to know very much 
of God and His plans. Is it not folly 
then for any man to claim that wicked 
men, or even good men can change the 
plans of God? God’s plans are impreg- 
nable; they are sure to be executed. Can 
man stop the tides of the ocean? Can 
man stop the rising of the sun, or its 
setting? Can man stop the revolutions 
of the earth? No! Neither can man 
change any of God’s plans. 





A Wild Scheme.—The editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower observes that the wildest 
scheme of all time is that which is pro- 
posed for the discovery of the North 
Pole. The scheme is to sink a submarine 
boat at the edge of the ice field and to 
propel it by electricity beneath the ice, 
which is eighty feet thick, or more, to 
the point near the pole where there is no 
ice, or where the ice is so thin that it 
may be blasted in such a way as to per- 
mit the submarine boat to float to the 
surface and relieve the half-suffocated 
inmates, 





They Want a Farm.—There are thou- 
sands of unfortunate men who are ob- 
liged to live in crowded cities who make 
plans every winter for buying a farm. 
There is an instinct in the breast of 
most men calling them to the field and 
woodlands. These city men each season 
make a desperate effort as spring opens 
to buy a little farm near their city, but 
since a desirable farm is seldom to be 
secured in that locality, every year the 
undertaking is given up to be dreamed of 
again the next winter. Many of these 
city people are tired of the city. They 
cannot leave it permanently but they 
would like to live on a farm six months 
of every year. These men are not prac- 
tical farmers as a rule, though many of 
them may have been brought up on a 
farm. Many of them could not manage 
a farm profitably, and could not afford 
the luxury of what is called fancy farm- 
ing, or farming for pleasure alone. I 
sympathize with those who desire coun- 
try life and who are unable to secure 
it. I wonder why so many people crowd 
into the tenement houses of large cities 
where they enjoy but few of the comforts 
of life, instead of getting away into the 
country where they might live more 
economically, might give their children 
better ecpportunities, and where they 
might make life far more enjoyable for 
themselves. 





What Is It All Done For?—It is safe to 
assume that this world, and all the other 
worlds and suns, and all the creations 
placed upon the earth and upon the other 
worlds, were created for some purpose. 
Man appeared upon the earth in a much 
lower condition than he is at present. 
Gradually he has risen in intelligence and 
ability until he has accomplished marvel- 
cus works. But the time is coming when 
man will disappear from the earth, and 
when the earth will sustain no form of 
life whatever. Thus we ask, what was 
all this done for? What was the purpose 
of the Creator in forming the earth, and 
then in causing all life upon the earth to 
disappear, and all record of life of man 
to disappear and everything to be as 
though mankind had never existed? 
Here is a thought for the philosopher to 
consider. It seems to me an argument 
in favor of the immortality of the soul 
of mankind. It does not seem reasonable 
that God would create the earth and 
man, developing man into that which he 
is at present, and that which he may be, 
and then destroy mankind and wipe 
him off the face of the earth forever, if 
there were not a future life. This is a 
passing thought and we leave it to you 
to think over. 





Acting on Principle-—We do not give 
proper credit to those who act on prin- 
ciple. Most people assume that acting 
from principle is natural and the correct 
scurce of action. In fact acting from 
principle is the unasual source of action, 
the natural cause of action being the de- 
sire and inclination. In tracing the de- 
velopment of man from the _ lower 
animals, we can see that acting from 
principle was one of the last develop- 
ments of the animal. We can imagine 
many or all of the other developments 
that have led up from the beast to man 
as occurring before the animal acted from 
principle. Acting from principle is the 
one thing most foreign to the nature of 
the beast. If a beast is hungry he gets 





food where he can, taking it away from 
others who may need it more than he 
does. The question of principle does not 
enter into his acts in the least. 

It is not surprising therefore that the 
source of action in many men and wo- 
men is desire, pleasure, gratification and 
vanity and love for applause. When we 
come to think of the matter seriously, 
we find but a gmall portion of the hu- 
man family act from principle, that is, 
deciding to do or not to do on the ques- 
tion of right or wrong. I remember a 
remark of a cultured lady on the recent 
marriage of a near lady friend. This 
friend she said had been courted by a 
young man of principle, but she had be- 
stowed her hand upon a man of wealth, 
choosing wealth rather than principle. 
Both these ladies seemed to recognize 
that the man who acts upon principle 
is to be admired, somethirg as we would 
admire any attractive object, but that 
the source of this admiration was large- 
ly fanciful and that when set along side 
of wealth, men of principle weigh but 
lightly in the balance. 





Summer Pinching of trees, vines and 
shrubs.—Peach trees are always inclined 
to overbear, thus summer pinching of 
the ends of the shoots is desirable, but 
this pinching should not be done earlier 
than July 1st. The young canes of red 
and black raspberries and black berries 
may be nipped off or cut back to the 
height of two or three feet with benefit 
about the first of July. The pinching of 
fruit trees indicated is liable, in the case 
of peach trees, to reduce the number of 
fruit buds which save thinning of fruit 
the next year. 





It is now possible to walk without burn- 
ing the feet on hot irons or stones, or 
to handle fire with bare hands, or to do 
other strange things with fire, since a 
liquid has been invented which, when 
poured upon the body makes the fliesh 
insensible to heat. A little of this liquid 
will smother a large fire. The method of 
preparation is a secret. 





Harness for farm work should be made 
as light as consistent with necessary 
strength. Many a harness which the 
horse wears day in and day out is about 
all a strong man can lift. This is often 
a useless weight and burden. 





Enormous sums are spent each year 
by the farmers in this country for new 
farm implements that often would be un- 
necessary if implements were carefully 
housed and kept in better repair. No 
implement at Green’s fruit farm is al- 
lowed to be used when it is out of order, 
and all are kept housed and painted. 





How shall we keep the soil from wash- 
ing? we are asked. Sometimes it is nec- 
essary to make circular rows around a 
hillside in planting potatoes, corn, etc., 
in order to prevent the hillside from be- 
ing furrowed by rains. If the rows are 
straight up and down the hill the rain 
will make deep furrows there and do the 
soil great injury. Where the water in 
streams washes away the banks willow 
stzkes can be driven early in the spring. 
These willows will take root and pre- 
vent furher washing. Quack grass sod 
is sometimes used along the banks of 
streams and ditches where the soil is 
washed seriously by floods. 





Cider Vinegar: Apples that are ripe, 
and yet not over-ripe, make the best 
cider and the best cider vinegar. Green 
apples cannot make as good cider or as 
good vinegar for the reason that they 
do not contain as much sugar. It is the 
sugar in the fruit that causes the cider 
to make the best vinegar. Vinegar can 
be made of water sweetened with sugar, 
honey or molasses. In making vinegar 
for home use it is well to have two bar- 
rels; as the vinegar is used from the 
stronger barrel, vinegar can be taken 
from the other barrel to replace the va- 
cancy occurring in the barrel from which 
the vinegar is drawn for domestic use. 
If nearly all the vinegar is drawn from 
the one barrel and cider is poured into 
this barrel containing simply the mother, 
it will soon make vinegar. I have known 
farmers to throw away the mother, or 
leathery sediment in old vinegar barrels, 
but this is a mistake. It should be pre- 
served from year to year for future use 
in making cider rapidly into vinegar. 
The warmer the place of storage the 
faster cider turns into vinegar. 





Do you know that a wall should never 
be papered until it has been sized with 
glue? Pour cold water over a little glue. 
After it has stood for sometime pour 
over this boiling water, then stir until 
you have a thin paste. With a white- 
wash brush simply moisten the walls 
with this thin glue paste before apply- 
ing the paper. The glue will dry in a 
few hours after which the wall paper, 
applied with the usual flour paste, will 
stick closer than a brother. This is the 
way professionals put on wall paper. 





THE STURDY PRESIDENT. 


I see no discourtesy in calling oyr 
honored and distinguished President 
the Cow-boy President, since I see no 
reason why there should not be cow- 
boy presidents, farmer presidents, fruit 
grower presidents. We have an oex- 
ample of Coriolanus, who left the plow 
to become emperor of Rome. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at one time was one of 
a number of men who cared for cattle 
upon the plains. He is the most typica| 
American of all. How natural that he 
should extend his journey through the 
far west recently. This journey has 
delighted the western people, and has 
done much to advertise various sections 
of the great west. This is a big coun- 
try. The people living in the eastern 
or middle states, as a class, know but 
little of the great west and its wonder- 
ful developments and its capacity for 
supplying the nations of the earth with 
food. The visit of the president has 
called attention to the west in a way 
that could not have been excelled. 
There has been rivalry between the east 
and the west. It is natural that there 
should be a feeling of rivalry, and yet 
we eastern people must remember that 
we could scarcely exist without the 
vast granaries of the west, and other 
products of the great western plains. 
President Roosevelt is a man _ whose 
makeup appeals to rural people. He is 
not a man of forms or fashions, but an 
unique character, independent in 
thought and action. 





HYDROPHOBIA. 


Do not attempt to persuade yourself or 
friends that there is no such thing as 
hydrophobia. You may be thankful 
that there is so little of it for it is one 
of the most horrible of all diseases, and 
one that most people know the least 
about. If a mad dog is seen coming to- 
ward you you may rest assured that he 
will not turn out of his course to bite 
anything. He is in fact, delirious. If you 
are conscious of this and have presence 
of mind you may easily escape his fangs 
by stepping to one side or dodging be- 
hind an obstruction. When a friend is 
bitten the dog should not be killed for 
then you destroy all evidence as_ to 
whether your friend is liable to have 
hydrophobia. Simply confine the dog 
until after symptoms settle the fact pos- 
itively as to whether the dog was mad 
at the time the bite was given. The dis- 
ease may develop in the person bitten 
within three weeks, or it may not de- 
velop under six months. A serious ob- 
jection to dogs is danger from hydropho- 
bia. Danger is greatest with small chil- 
dren who are apt to play carelessly with 
these pets. 


DROUGHT IN NEW YORK STATE. 


While there have been serious floods 
in the West, New York state has been 
suffering from a severe drought which 
began early in April. Since that time we 
have had only a few slight showers. It 
is remarkable that the moisture of the 
soil has held out as well as it does, but 
many crops are beginning to suffer se- 
verely. The following is a report from 
our regular correspondent, Mrs. L. Jen- 
nings, Wayne Co.: The continued 
drought is very alarming in this locality. 
Unless we have copious showers. soon, 
wheat, grass and spring crops will be al- 
most a failure. Early planted potatoes 
have not yet started, while much of the 
land is so dry it cannot be plowed for 
corn and late potatoes. Wells and cis- 
terns are dry. A well on our place, thir- 
ty feet deep, dug when the town was first 
settled and never known to fail during 
the most severe summer droughts, is now 
dry. It is thought even fruit trees are 
beginning to be injured. 





Green’s Fruit Grower has had consid- 
erable to say about low headed fruit 
trees and we propose to continually agi- 
tate this subject. There is much to be 
gained by having low headed trees of 
apples, cherries, peaches and plums, and 
not much loss, if any. The fruit can 
be sprayed and gathered more easily 
on low headed trees and is far less liable 
to be blown off. The only objection we 
can see is that where stock is allowed 
to run in the orchard they will consume 
the fruit on low headed trees, but no 
orchardist should allow cattle or other 
stock to run in his orchard. 





Denver Field and Farm says that 
headache powders should not be taken 
without the advice of the physician, 
since they affect the action of the heart 
and if the heart is diseased these pow- 
ders might cause instant death. 





It is suggested that in sowing parsnip 
seed a few radish seed be mixed with the 
seed of the parsnips. Parsnips come up 
slowly, but the radish come up quickly, 
and make a line of the rows, so that the 
rows can be hoed and weeded before the 
parsnips are up. 
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Slaves of Fashion. 


written for Green’s Fruit Grower by E. P. 
Dickerman. 


The slaves of style and fashion’s apes 
Jnure their forms to horrid shapes. 
People who always have a call 

To wear tight clothing, shoes too small 


A man must wear a tiny boot 

‘And raise a corn crop on each foot; 
The ladies too, compress their feet, 
And hobble on with smiles so sweet. 


Oh! that the ladies had some sense, 
As well as costly ornaments; 

That every person might have taste, 
Yet be not proud, not tightly laced. 


What Kind of Husbands Do Girls 
Desire ? 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
This depends much upon the girls 
themselves. Very young girls are at- 
tracted by the personal appearance rath- 
er than ability, and the brightness or 
wittiness of their gentleman friends, As 
the girls grow older they acquire better 
judgment (that is, most of them do) and 
look for character, ability, integrity and 
other more essential qualifications. 
Young women are more sentimental as a 
rule than men, and yet there are many 
girls who take a common sense view of 
this subject. It is not fair to state that 
women who have accepted poor hus- 
bands, men deficient in character and 
ability, have not the necessary wisdom 
to make a good selection, since there are 
women who have not much choice, but 
are compelled, if they marry at all, to 
accept such husbands as propose mar- 
riage. It is a difficult task for any per- 
son to pick from ten or twenty young 
men one or more of whom is most likely 
to be a success in the world, or who is 
best calculated to make a good husband, 
Many of the brightest, most handsome 
and most manly of those young men may 
turn out the greatest failure in the af- 
fairs of life. ‘The ‘Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal” has collected the opinions of 100 girls 
as to the kind of man they want to mar- 
ry; and classifies the ten qualities 
that girls most desire in a husband as 
follows, making use of the answers to 
two questions: “What kind of man 
should you like to marry?” and “What 
qualities do you think best fit a man to 
be a husband ?”’— 
42 girls ask for strength of character 
25 for business ability 
18 for respect for women 
17 for love 
17 for honesty 
16 for broad-mindedness 
15 for humor 
14 for love of home and children 
14 for Christianity 
13 for sympathy 
Most of the girls ask for strength, 
ability, and mastery in a man, and 
many of them wish for one who will rule, 
rather than be ruled. Only three want 
rich husbands; only six want handsome 
husbands; and only nine want husbands 
given to good dressing. 








Rhubarb, when stewed, is a most 
wholesome sweet, and best cooked when 
the peeled stalks have lain in water for 
an hour or two. It should then be 
drained and put to a hot syrup, in which 
it simmers till tender. 





One cannot be too careful about wash- 
ing vegetables which are to go to the 
table uncooked. In the city vegetables 
are exposed for hours outside of grocery 
stores and markets, with the dust and 
dirt from the streets blowing over them. 
Simple rinsing in cold water will not re- 
move half the dirt, nor a hundredth part 
of the disease germs. Salads should be 
washed through several waters, and fin- 
ally held under the cold water faucet 
with the stream running nearly full force. 
If, for any reason, boiled water is being 
used for drinking purposes, the water 
in which the salad is washed should be 
boiled. 





Ideal Dumplings.—Mix thoroughly by 
sifting one pint of flour, a saltspoon of 
salt and heaping teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Rub into the flour a teaspoonful 
of cold butter, using the tips of the 
fingers. Stir into the prepared flovr just 
enough milk (skimmed milk will answer) 
to make a soft dough—not stiff enough 
to roll out. Take the meat up on a plat- 
ter and with a tablespoon drop pieces of 
the soft dough about as large as a small 
biscuit into the boiling broth. Cover 
closely and cook eight minutes without 
uncovering or allowing the kettle to stop 
boiling. Serve at once. 





Delicious little chocolate cakes to serve 
at an evening tea are made from one- 


quarter pound grated sweet chocolate, 
one-quarter pound sugar, three-eighths 
pound flour, three eggs, one-quarter 
pound almonds. Have the almonds 
blanched and cut fine lengthwise; mix 
together, adding the beaten eggs last, 
and knead well, dusting with a little 
flour to prevent sticking; roll out, not 
too thin, and cut with fancy cutters; 
bake on sheets, rubbed over with the 
best of salad oils, in a moderate oven. 





Bread fingers, particularly good with 
soup, need only a little care to be easily 
made at home, and it will be found that 
the family will take most kindly to them. 
Put one pint of milk over the fire; when 
steaming hot, take from fire; and add 
two ounces of butter. When lukewarm, 
add one yeast cake, dissolved in one-half 
cupful of warm water and one teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Then stir in sufficient flour 
to make a dough. Knead well, and put 
in bowl, cover, and stand in a warm 
place for three hours. Then turn out on 
board, cut into small bits, form into rolls 
length and size of a finger, place in 
greased pans. Cover and stand aside 
again for one hour. Brush with white 
of egg beaten with two tablespoonfuls 
water, and bake in a quick oven fifteen 
minutes. 





Neuralgia may very often be speedily 
relieved by applying a cloth saturated 
with essence of peppermint to the seat 
of pain. 





To clean linoleum without washing, re- 
move all the dust, then take a bit of 
fiannel sprinkled with parafin and rub 
the linoleum. It will not only make it 
appear like new, but will preserve it. 





A small piece of charcoal put in the 
water in which vegetables are boiled pre- 
vents the disagreeable smell which usu- 
ally accompanies the cooking of vegeta- 
bles. Or if a lump of fresh charcoal is 
placed in a wardrobe, it will prevent the 
unpleasant smell which clothes, especial- 
ly woolen goods, have when they are 
stored away. 





Corn bread: One large cup corn meal, 
one cup of flour and half cup of sugar, 
well beaten together; beat two eggs until 
light, and add two teaspoonfuls of a 
good baking powder; then add three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt; beat all vigorously, add milk 
to a thin batter, mix like cake, and bake 
in a biscuit tin or in gem tins; bake in 
a quick oven; serve hot. 





A coal-black ink, not injured by freez- 
ing and nearly indelible is easily made 
and at a cost of about ten cents a gallon, 
with the following ingredients: One gal- 
lon soft water, into which put one-fourth 
pound of logwood chips, and when boiled 
for five minutes add one-fourth ounce of 
bichromate of potash and one-fourth 
ounce of prussiate of potash. Strain and 
bottle when cold, and you have a jet 
black ink. 

Thé Amateur Laundress—M. H., a sub- 
scriber to Green’s Fruit Grower, writes 
as follows: Every young girl should learn 
to launder her own pretty waists, etc. 
She should, in fact, learn to be familiar 
with many kinds of household work. 
Even if it is not necessary for her to do 
the work in after years it is very desira- 
ble that she should know how the work 
should be done. It is important that col- 
ored fabrics be washed, rinsed and 
starched quickly, never allowing the 
pieces to lie in the water. The drying 
should be done in the shade. Wash thin 
muslins in rice water without soap, then 
rinse in clear rice water to keep the 
starch condition. For dark linens and 
muslins the second water should be made 
very blue. Another method is to make a 
thin flour starch of two cups of water 
and half a cup of flour. Add enough soft 
water to this to wash the garment. 
Starch removes the dirt like soap, does 
not affect the color and stiffens the fa- 
bric. To preserve color in cotton fabrics, 
soak them for half an hour before wash- 
ing in soft water, to which has been add- 
ed one teaspoonful of turpentine. In 
washing thin fabrics avoid hard wring- 
ing, soap and heat. Clean the goods by 
pressing and crushing between the hands 
in a cold suds, if a starch water is not 
used, and rinse in cold water. Iron rust 
spots may be removed by covering them 
with a generous coating of salt, and over 
this squeeze the juice of a lemon. 








Hybrid Plant Developed.—Attorney- 
General Douglas, of St. Paul, has in his 
office a hybrid plant which at the roots 
is putting forth potatoes and above the 
ground several well-developed tomatoes. 
It was produced at the state experiment 
station by grafting a tomato vine to a 
potato plant. 





“Look, papa! The Duke has brought 
his coronet.” 

“Tell him to go ahead and play it. I 
don’t mind the noise.’’—Life. 


Could I But Trust. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Wal- 
ter Scott Haskell. 


Cculd I but trust to-morrow’s sun, as I 
should do; 
To-morrow’s clouds would ne’er shut out 
to-day’s fair view; 
Could I but trust. 


Could I but trust to blossom as the fra- 
grant rose, 
My thoughts’ sweet perfume would be sol- 
ace to my woes, 
Could I but trust. 
Could I but trust the river’s course, far, 
far above, 
Could I but trust its hidden course, God’s 
own pure love, 
Could I but trust. 





Bite and Sting Remedies.—Bites and 
stings are common misfortunes, says 
National Stockman. The bite of a dog 
even when the animal is_ perfectly 
healthy is attended with some danger. 
Physicians say that a healthy dog that 
snaps only in a moment of irritation will 
not cause serious trouble. But there is 
always the doubt to make one uncomfort- 
able. When there is reason to suspect 
madness the wound should be sucked 
and then cauterized with a red-hot iron 
or stick caustic; the latter is much the 
easier and is said to be just as efficient. 
After cauterizing, the wound should be 
dressed as any other burn. Baking soda 
made in a solution is very good to dress 
the wound. This latter is also very 
soothing for stings, though the remedy 
always at hand is equally good—saliva 
and earth mixed into a paste. Snake 
bites are especially to be dreaded, as the 
action of the virus from a venomous 
snake is so very rapid that help unless 
almost instant is likely to be too late. 
Sucking the puncture is recommended by 
medical works, although it ig attended 
with some danger. If the saliva be in- 
stantiy ejected the result may be all that 
is desired. Liquor is usually given for 
snake bites because the action of the 
virus is to paralyze the nerve center. 
Ammonia should be injected into the 
blood if there is any means at hand to do 
so. It would pay a family living in the 
country where venomous reptiles abound, 
to keep a hypodermic syringe for this 
purpose alone. 


Hints to Young Wives. 


Remember that one of the easiest ways 
to make your husband happy and con- 
tented is always to have something for 
him to do the moment he gets home. 

That one of the best ways to promote 
domestic harmony and felicity is to dis- 
cuss pecuniary matters at meals. 

That it is not considered good form to 
throw dishes at your husband when he 
complains of the coffee being cold. 

That it is always advisable to clean 
house as much as possible and keep the 
rooms in a state of chaos, as no hus- 
band likes to idle away his time at home 
after a day’s hard work. 

That the simplest and most perfect 
way to make home comfortable and to 
make your husband’s life worth living is 
to follow faithfully all the recipes and 
household hints in the newspapers and 
magazines. 








Helpful Suggestions: Popping Corn.— 
It sometimes happens that corn becomes 
by age too dry to pop well. In that case 
pour cold water over to toughen the out- 
side of kernel, just before putting it in 
the popper. 

Honey for Fruit Cake.—It often hap- 
pens that we have a quality of honey, 
which we have to strain from the comb. 
It makes a nice addition to fruit cake by 
using it with equal quantity of sugar, 
and keeps cake moist. A common cake 
made from two-thirds of a cup of sugar, 
the same of honey, and the same of but- 
ter or drippings (that from beef is near- 
ly equal to butter), one cup sour milk, 
one cup or a little more of raisins 
chopped fine, one teaspoon saleratus and 
one of spices; flour to make rather a 
thick batter. Bake slowly until it will 
not adhere to a splint.—Mrs. L. Jennings. 





Salt Rising Bread.—Pour one pint of 
boiling sweet milk over three heaping 
tatlespoonfuls of sifted corn meal, stir 
well together and let rise over night. 
Early in the morning add to the mixture 
a pint of milk or warm water, a tea- 
spoonful of sugar and a pint of flour, stir 
all together and let rise about two or 
three hours or until it begins to show 
bubbles and look spongy. Then add 
seven even pints of flour, a tablespoon- 
ful of salt to give it taste and a lump of 
lard the size of a duck’s egg. Knead the 
dough well for at least fifteen minutes 
and longer if possible. The grain of this 
bread is fine and white in proportion to 
the amount of kneading expended upon 
it. Make the dough into loaves, put them 
in greased bread pans, let the bread rise 
for two hours, then bake in a moderate 
oven. 





Sage is a native of South Europe. 
Sweet marjoram is a native of Portu- 
gal. 


Asparagus for the Family.—I don’t 
know of any family around here (or 
anywhere) who use more asparagus dur- 
ing its entire season than mine does, 
says Farm and Fireside. We have it 
on the table in one form or another at 
least once per day, and for dinner we 
usually make it, with mashed potatoes, 
the chief dish. Every member of the 
family, down to the little ones, likes as- 
paragus. In short, we half live on it 
for six or eight weeks right along, and 
my family consists of eight or more peo- 
ple. How many plants does it take to 
give a full supply. Five hundred plants 
will just do it, unless the family is large, 
when it may take more. I should say 
that one hundred plants well taken care 
of will furnish an ample supply for any 
average family. But it will do no harm 
to have five hundred plants wherever 
there is a place for them available, as 
is the case at almost any rural home. 
If there is more asparagus than the 
family want, why, you will find use for 
it quickly enough among the neighbors, 
and the patch will yield a fine little in- 
come right along. Good asparagus- 
stalks have, so far as my experience 
goes, never failed to find ready takers at 
profitable prices, and in most localities 
the supply is unequal to the demand. 
In short, asparagus is the one vegetable 
I would have in full supply on the place, 
if this did not exceed in area that of a 
common village lot as we have them 
here—that is, forty or fifty feet front by 
one hundred and fifty feet deep. 





How often do we see families denying 
themselves all the comforts of life in 
order to satisfy a desire for splurge. 
There are many instances where a man 
will delve and make hard work for the 
wife and boys in paying for a farm, 
pinching, saving and denying themselves 
that the farm might be paid for. About 
the time it is cleared the owner buys an- 
other quarter section and there is more 
of denial, pinching and saving and more 
work for the wife. I have often won- 
dered when some men will have enough 
land. To be with them a day or two and 
listen to their talk one would believe 
they were going to remain here forever, 
or take a farm or two with them when 
they go hence, There is a lot of fool bus- 
iness going on.—Major McAllister. 








The other morning a Denver woman 
cocked a 30-cent beefsteak worth $300. 
She drew $300 from the bank and laid the 
money, inclosed in an envelope, on a 
table in the sitting room. Next morning 
she gathered a handful of paper and 
kindled a fire in the kitchen stove. When 
the steak was cooked it dawned on her 
that she had used the greenbacks for 
kindling. She gathered the ashes and 
took them to the mint to find out if she 
could get her money back, but of course 
the deck hands down there gave her the 
horse laugh. 


— 





A dainty produced from the bread pan 
is a delicious tea cake. Take one cupfui 
of the light dough, add one-half pint of 
warm milk, three eggs, sugar or syrup to 
Sweeten, one cupful of raisins, a few 
spices and flour to form a thick batter 
as for cake. Pour into a greased tin 
and allow to rise until very light, when 
bake slowly. In place of raisins citron 
may be used and dried apples are equally 
good. The apples should be soaked for 
an hour in warm water and used in the 
cake without previous cooking. 





Cream Pie Cake—One cupful of sugar, 
one egg, one tablespoonful of melted but- 
ter, one cupful of sweet milk and one 
scant teaspoonful of cream tartar. Sour 
milk may be used if preferred. For the 
cream use one cupful of milk, one egg, 
one tablespoonful of cornstarch, two 
tablespeonfuls of sugar. Flavor with 
vanilla and add cocoanut if desired. 





“How about politics? Is the editor 
running?” 

“Yes; he’s runnin’.” 

“Reckon he’ll get there?” 

“Well, I reckon he hopes so. There’s a 
man behind him with a shotgun.’’—At- 


lanta Constitution. 








Nothing Better — Because it is 
Best of All. 


For over sixty years Mrs.Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used by mothers for 
their children while teething. Are you dis- 
turbed at night and broken of your rest by 
a sick child suffering and crying with pain 
of Cutting Teeth? If so send at once and 
get a bottle of “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup” for children Teething. Its value is 
incalculable. It will relieve the poor little 
sufferer immediately. Depend upon it, 
mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach and 
Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. 
“Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup’”’ for chil- 
dren teething is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and 
best female physicians and nurses in_ the 
United States, and is for sale by all drug- 
gists throughout the world. Price, twenty- 
five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
une Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 1840- 
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NOTES FROM THE ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 


The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower re- 


cently spent over a week in_ the 
Adirondack mountains. He took the 
cars from Utica, N. ; = north- 
ward, and in a few minutes 


began to ascend the slope. In half an 
hour he was among the lower lakes and 
mountain peaks. From that time on for 
four hours he was continuously passing 
beautiful bodies of water, sparkling 
brooks, mountain sides, thickly timbered 
valleys, with now and then distant 
views of forests and mountains, the 
beauty of which made his heart beat 
fast. 

There are many forest fires this season 
in the Adirondacks. There has been no 
rain there since the snow went off in 
early spring, therefore every spark that 
falls from the engine, every cigar stub 
thrown among the leaves by careless 
men, every camp fire left smouldering is 
liable to cause a conflagration. When 
once the fire starts in the dried leaves 
and dead branches of these woodlands it 
is almost impossible to extinguish the 
flames. The entire territory is watched 
by fire wardens who have authority to 
eall out any of the inhabitants who can 
be found, to fight the flames. It was not 
an unusual sight to see men at work in 
their fields or gardens suddenly called to 
fight fire. Clouds of smoke hang con- 
tinually over a large portion of the Adi- 
rondack mountains. Much damage has 
been done by the burning of cottages, 
mills, lumber and other structures, and 
several lives have been lost by the fire. 

Over thirty years ago our editor spent 
several weeks in the Adirondacks fish- 
ing and hunting. At that time there 
were no railroads. Our party of twelve 
were compelled to tramp and boat near- 
ly seventy-five miles to reach the points 
desired, which were Smith’s and Albany 
lakes. Now the New York Central rail- 
road runs directly into this region. 
Smith’s lake, on which our permanent 
camp was located over thirty years ago, 
is now owned by Dr. Webb, who built 
the Adirondack railroad. He has built 
his summer home upon the shore of this 
lake. At that time we saw several deer 
along the shores of the lake at various 
times, but trout even at that early date 
were not over plentiful. Strange to re- 
late I found trout fishing nearly as good 
on my recent trip as I did over thirty 
years ago. This is owing to the fact 
that many of the lakes and streams in 
the mountains have been stocked each 
season with young trout. At this season 
(May 20th) there are many thousand 
fishermen tramping or boating over the 
mountains in search of trout. A train 
of cars leaves New York city every even- 
ing leaving its passengers distributed 
through the mountain the next morning 
ready for fishing. When we _ consider 
that these mountains are within eight 
hours’ ride of New York city, or Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and still nearer Montreal, Al- 
bany, Troy, Utica and other cities, it is 
remarkable that there should be any 
trout left in the lakes and streams. 


The Adirondack mountains are the 
great health resort of the Eastern 
states. There are many sanitariums lo- 


cated in these mountains filled with con- 
sumptives, and in addition to these 
there are thousands of smalier hotels, or 
cottages where sick people are boarded. 
Consumptives are urged to live out doors 
both summer and winter. If they resort 
to the mountains early enough, be- 
fore the disease has crippled them 
too seriously, and stay there long 
enough, and do as they are told about 
living out doors, with proper exercise 
and diet, there is great hope of their re- 
covery. But a large number are so im- 
patient to get back to their homes and 
friends they are induced to leave the 
mountains before they are fully cured. 
This is a fatal mistake. The mountain 
air is dry, pure and fragrant. You can 
taste the flavor of the balsam and spruce 
in the air you breathe. The altitude va- 
ries from 1,500 to a little over 2,000 feet. 
Whether sick or well you will be in- 
fluenced by the elevation, and by the 
bracing qualities of the mountain air, so 
that when you return to your home on 
the lower levels you will feel depressed 
for a few days. Those who visit these 
mountains are advised to walk or row 
as much as possible in order to induce 
deep breathing. But this deep breating 
would be beneficial anywhere. Near our 
cottage hotel we found numerous invit- 
ing and romantic walks which we made 
the most of. Some of these lead through 
valleys, curve to the border of a large 
lake, then curve around through a_ val- 


ley to another lake, borders of 
the walk being filled with ferns, 
wintergreens and trailing arbutus. 


I have never before seen solid banks of 
trailing arbutus. This is one of the 
most modest of all flowers. The untu- 
tored man might tread upon a bank of 
arbutus without seeing the modest flow- 
ers that are hiding beneath the foliage. 
Along this walk we would occasionally 
start up a partridge. On every bow and 
bush might have been seen a song bird 
busily engaged in making the morning or 
evening medolious. ‘The hermit thrush 
is more numerous in the Adirondacks 
than in any other place I have ever vis- 
ited. Its songs are continuous from 4 
o’clock in the morning until dark, and 
often I have wakened at midnight to 
hear an occasional note from this pecu- 
liar bird whose song is considered by 
some to be the sweetest song in nature. 
CONTINUED IN AUGUST. 





Saving Manure on the Farm.—You 
will have difficulty in finding one 
farmer in your town or county who does 
not allow manure to go to waste upon 
his place. I once saw the floor taken 
up under an old horse stable and car- 
riage house. Ten loads of manure were 
removed from the space beneath this 
flooring, the accumulation of fifty years. 
More manure had wasted through this 
flooring than the barn ever cost; that 
is, $500 worth of fertility had been lost 
during the fifty years. The excuse us- 
ually is that the farmer is so busy, he 
must neglect something, and the ma- 
nure is the one thing neglected. The 
piles stand and heat and the ammonia 
escapes, or the manure pile is soaked 
with heavy rains, and thus waste oc- 
curs. The manure from the _ hen 
houses might be worth from $10.00 to 
$20.00 a year, but not one farmer in a 
hundred makes any use of this valuable 
fertilizer. Manure should be spread 
upon the field as soon as possible, not 
waiting for it to rot. It is better not 
to place it in piles, but to spread it as 
fast as drawn. 





At Green’s fruit farm we have a 
little sled, or stone beat not larger than 
a boy’s sled, on which we move one 
horse cultivators from one part of the 
farm to the other without unhitching 
the horse from the cultivator. We 
throw the cultivator upon the little 
stoneboat and start away briskly for the 
distant field; sometimes the fields are 
half a mile away. Cultivators are in- 
jured by dragging them over the ground. 
A one-horse sled, or stone-boat is a 
handy thing upon the farm for moving 
many objects other than farm tools. 





Strenuous is a word not often used by 
editors and other writers, until President 
Rocsevelt made some remarks a few 
years ago about the strenuous life. Since 
then the word “strenuous” has been con- 
tinually thrown in the face of every 
reader from ocean to ocean. Green’s 
Fruit Grower has made a vigorous ef- 
fert to avoid using this much abused 
word. Should the reader find the word 
“strenuous” in our columns we should 
be tempted to offer that reader a prize. 





WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE A KING? 

When you pass out of your house, or 
move upon the street, would you like 
to have crowds gather and gape at you 
with open mouths? Would you like to 
be surrounded by soldiers or private de- 
tectives day and night at your home, or 
constantly when traveling? Would you 
like to be in a position to decide import- 
ant questions hourly during the day, or 
to have questions of war or peace, disas- 
ter or prosperity, riot or rebellion con- 
stantly before your mind at all hours of 
day and night? Would you like to be in 
continual danger of assassination, to 
have your family and friends also in dan- 
ger of assassination? These thoughts 
are suggested by the recent assassina- 
tion of the king of Servia and 
his queen, and a hundred or 
more others of his adherents. During the 
past century the following rulers have 
been assassinated: The czar of Russia, 
Prince Daniel of Montenegro, Abraham 
Lincoln, president of the United States; 
Prince Michael of Servia; Abdul Aziz, 
sultan of Turkey; Alexander II, czar of 
Russia; James A. Garfield, president of 
the United States; Sadi Carnot, president 
of France; Nasr-ed-Din, shah of Persia; 
President Barrios, of Guatemala; Em- 
press Elizabeth, of Austria; King Hum- 
bert, of Italy; William McKinley, presi- 
dent of United States; King Milan, of 
Servia. During the same period there 
have been numerous attempts to kill 
other rulers. Would you like to be a 
king? 





Hay Fever.—This is a distressing dis- 
ease which afflicts many people, begin- 
ning from July to August and continu- 
ing until frost comes. There has been 
much speculation as to the cause of hay 
fever, but so far all is speculation. 


While many find relief in spending the 
summer months in the mountains, relief 





The latest and 


may be found at home. 


most effective method of combating hay 


fever is to sterilize the nostrils. In hay 
fever it is found that the nostrils are af- 
fected with bacteria which causes the 
distressing symptoms. This bacteria 
can be removed, or destroyed, by spray- 
ing the nostrils with sterilizing sprays, 
such as your local physician should be 
able to prescribe, or possibly your drug- 
gist. 





Yes, Green’s Fruit Grower will take 
two-cent or one-cent postage stamps in 
payment for subscription. Send them 
on without delay. You will do us a great 
favor by renewing your’ subscription 
now. Don’t send checks for less than 
$2.00. 


NEW POINTS ABOUT 
- MOTH. 

Some new points have been brought 
out by late investigations at several of 
the experiment stations of the habits 
of the Codling moth, says Professor Van 
Deman in Southern New York, among 
them are the following: About one-fifth 
of the first laying of eggs by the moth 
is on the fruit, the rest being on the 
leaves and branches. The young larva 
that hatches from the egg is able to 
feed on the foliage to some extent and 
may come to maturity without entering 
the fruit, although it rarely does so. 
About eighty per cent. of the first brood 
finds its way into the apples at the calyx 


CODLING 


while the rest eat in at other points, 
principally at the stem. Only about 
twenty-eight per cent. of the second 


brood enters at the calyx, the other eat- 
ing in where the apples touch each other, 
or a leaf at the stem end. The average 
life of the adult insect or moth is about 
four days. 





I would advise for the young women 
who read Green’s Fruit Grower a good 
supply of dainty neck ribbons, to be 
worn with the numerous shirt waists 
and walking skirt. The white ribbon, 
being suitable to wear with anything, is 
considered most economical as, with 
care, it can be successfully washed in a 
warm suds without danger of fading.— 
Jane. 





Green’s Fruit Grower can secure for 
its readers reduced rates on most news- 
papers and magazines. Write us for 
rates on the periodicals you wish to take. 

















No bruised or broken trees when 
roe use Duryea Extension 
tep-Ladder. Easier to mount; less 
danger of falling. 
Quickly adjusted to the various 
positions and heights necessary. 
Note spreading base which 
prevents toppling. Secure at 
any point of extension. 
Needed every day about the 
house and other buildings as 
well as in the orchard. 


“A long ladder to 
use—but a short 


one to handle.”’ 


Over 5000 dealers sell 
the Duryea Extension 
Step-Ladder. Ask yours 
to show you one. If he 
does not sell it, we will 
furnish you direct. 

Write for free circular 
and price list, giving 
dealer’s name. 


HELM M’F’G CO., 
422 Mason St., 
Jacksonville 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


BUSH PLOW or BOG KILL- 








THE most thorough earth stirrer ever used. Both sur- 
face and subsoil plow. Disk cutters produce 25 per cent. 
more crop. Subsoil water does it, Cutsa track 5 feet 
wide, one foot deep. Disks are strong. Will cut and 
subdue a bog swamp. Cuts large roots anywhere. Sure 
death to all vegetation, bushes, bunch ss, witch 
grass, quack ages hardhack, thistles, wild rose, morn- 
ing glory, milk weed, sunflower, and _ 1oo other plants, 
This bush Harrow is guaranteed to kill any bush rose or 
plant that ee quick, and leaves the land clean for 
any crop. nd for circulars. 


The Cutaway Harrow Co., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 














Studebaker Harness, 


* 

irect appeal to growers: An army of users assert that no other style of | 
aT eee their wants. And like every other Studebaker it is hon- 
est in make and material and characterized by light draft and long life. 
right stitching, the best of ma- 
terials, “ a, | 

urpose comprehended. They have no superior. So rough loca 

. dealers. Catalogue direct on request. 


STVDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 


South Bend, Indiana. | = 
RANCHES:—Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Dallas, ver, 
. Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 








—— 
Buy 
That is about all you should re- 
quire in a wagon if you get an 
honest one. But take heed. 
There are —— and wagons. 
Consider the kind of duty and 
the long service you hope to get, 
and then buy where these things 
are found. The adaptability of 


STVDEBAKER 


FRUIT WAGONS 






























66 9-4. borrow or lend, 
D OF pay old debts.” 





Have a knife of your own. 


Have a good one. 
Kutter, Hand Hammered outfit, like illustration which is only about one-third actual size. 
| possesses good stuff and will give satisfactory service. 


Let us make you a present of a Keen 
It 


We will send you one post-paid on 


receipt of your soc. to pay for Green’s Fruit Grower one year, if you claim this premium when 


subscribing. 





Perhaps it’s a Pruner you need. 


Every fruit grower should own a good one. We are in position to supply every sub- 


scriber to Green’s Fruit Grower with the useful article. 


Will send one to you post-paid on 


receipt of soc. to pay for the paper one year and 25c. additional. Send 75c. for paper and 


pruning knife. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Taps. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Florence A. Hayes, 


by 


The dusky curtain of the night is thrown 
o’er hill and mountain steep; 

Its sable fringe hangs heavily o’er winding 
rivers broad and deep. 

Hushed are the sounds of voices, and the 
tread of hurried feet; 

But out of the darkness steals the notes of 
the bugle clear and sweet. 

“Love, good night, in safety dwell, 

God is still o’er us, 

With this world all is well.” 


Aye! All is well! though faith too small for 
creed or —?. 

Be well nigh sundered in the night of fear 
and storm, 

Still hears above the darkness and the nigat 
this sentinel 

Proclaiming to all within his courts that 
all is well; 

So trustfully lies down to rest encompassed 
by this guard of love, 

Who through the long and darksome night 

Is ever watching from above. 





The clove, when chewed, temporarily 
destroys the sense of taste. It is thus 
sometimes used in medical practice, 
when very bitter or disagreeable medi- 
cine is to be taken. After chewing a 
clove, any unpleasant taste of cod liver 
oil, for instance, cannot be perceived. 





The doctor came and said that he 

Would make another man of me. 
“ All right,’ said I, ‘and if you will, 
Just send the other man your Dill.” 
—Philadelphia “Record.” 


HEUMATISM 


Cured by 
Magic Foot Drafts. 


Don’t delay. This is the 
best time of the year to 
get rid of rheumatic 
poisons. 


Try the Drafts--FREE 


Don’t take medicine for rheumatism, but send you" 
name and address to the Magic Foot Draft Company, 
779 Oliver Building, Jackson, Mich., and they will send 
you, on approval, without a cent in advance, a_ pair of 
the wonderful Magic Foot Drafts. These Drafts have 
been worn by hundreds of thousands of people all over 
the world, relieving more pain last year perhaps than all 
other remedies combined. It is the only remedy ever 
sent successfully on approval, because it is the only 
remedy that actually cures to stay cured a large propor- 
tion of cases. 











The Drafts absorb through the great pores of the feet 
the acid poisons of the blood as it passes through the 
capillaries, curing rheumatism in every part of the body 
at once by removing the cause. Soothing medicinal 
agents are at the same time taken up into the blood from 
the Drafts by these large pores, hastening the comfort 
which the Drafts quickly bring. If you are satisfied with 
the benefit received, the Drafts cost only One Dollar. If 
not, they cost you nothing. We make this offer because 
we know what they will do. A valuable booklet on rheu- 
matism sent free with the drafts. Write. 


AWIFE'S MESSAGE 


Cured Her Husband of 
Drinking. 


Write Her Today and She Wilj 
Gladly Tell You How She Did It, 


My husband was a hard drinker for over 20 years 
and had tried in — way to stop but could not 
. oso. Iatlast cured him by 
asimple home remedy which 
any one can give secretly, I 
want every one who has 
drunkenness in their 
homes to know of this and 
if they are sincere in their 
desire to cure this disease and 
, Will write to me, I will tell 
/; them just what the remedy is. 
YZ, My address is Mrs. Margaret 
¢ Anderson, Box 421, Hillburn, 
N. Y. I am sincere in this 
Mm offer. I have sent this valu- 
able information to thous- 
YY ands and will gladly send it 
= * to you if you will but write 
meto-day. AsI have nothing whatever to sell, I 
want no money. 


DO YOU SCRATCH? 


Eezema, Itching Skin Diseases Cured. 1 made the discovery of a 
method that permanently cured me of eczema. I do what no 
wean can do. Send six cents for trial treatment. 


. A, BULLARD, 331 Theodore St., Detroit, Michigan 


HAY FEVER&ASTHMA 


cured to stay cured. Never return. A radical departure. Cause 

eliminated. Constitution changed. Nerves reconstructed. Splen- 

FRE did health. Over 52,000 patients. Good references. 

(‘ Reliefs,”’ or change ofclimate,cannot cure.) Write 

for BOOK FREE containing reports of many interesting cases. 
Address, DR. HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEVER CUT A CORN 


It is dangerous. Our plaster will give safe and instant relief. 
Mailed direct. Five for a dime, fifteen for a quarter. Not sold 
by dealers. Simplex Corn Cure, 1023 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


ASTROLOGY Your future business prospects, financial 
success, How to protect your health and 
wealth; who to marry to be happy. Full life reading sent sealed 
25 cents. Prof. T.@. Rhaphel, Binghamton, N, Y, ‘ 




















An Adirondack Mountain Man. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

James M. Wardner entered the Adiron- 
dack region fifty years ago. He had re- 
ceived a good education for those days, 
and had spent several years in teaching 
school in a prosperous village. His first 
work in the mountains was to guide 
fishermen and travelers to the various 
lakes and mountains. At that time the 
Adirondack mountains were not known 
as a health resort, and scarcely as a 
summer resort, except that fishermen 
and hunters frequented the lakes and 
mountains at certain seasons. There 
were few buildings in the mountains ex- 
cept the rough bark shanties put up by 
fishermen and hunters. Among all the 
lakes of the Adirondacks Mr. Wardner 
was particularly pleased with Rainbow 
lake, therefore he decided to locate there 
and built a home for himself and his 
handsome young wife. He bought sev- 
eral acres of land around Rainbow lake, 
and with his own hands cleared a small 
piece of land and built a rough cottage 
and barn. After burning off the cleared 
land he planted corn by thrusting his 
axe into the soil, dropping in the kernels 
of corn, then covering the seed by thrust- 
ing the ax again into the soil near the 
first opening made. Mr. Wardner was a 


man of great physical endurance, tall, 
healthy and courageous. Over forty 
years ago he undertook to guide and 


transport two English travelers through 
the Adirondacks from the western bor- 
ders to Albany. He holds that he was 
the first white man to make this journey. 
There was no map of this route at that 
time. He was simply guided by his com- 
pass and his knowledge of various lakes 
and mountains. He aimed for the head 
waters of the Hudson river and passed 
through Glens Falls on his way to Al- 


carried his rifle in his hand as he crawled 


at a partridge sitting on the branch of a 
fallen tree; 


feet. 
few feet in front of him the flattened | 


tramped a long distance after a large 
black bear and finally traced it into a 
rocky cavern in the mountain side. 
Knowing no other way to get the bear 
he decided to enter the den alone. He 


into thé den, which was not high enough 
for him to stand erect. After entering 
some distance he could hear the breath- 
ing of the bear which told him pretty 
nearly where the bear was located. | 
While he held his revolver in one hand | 
he fired in the direction of the bear with | 
his rifle, expecting to meet the rush of 
the bear with the revolver, should his | 
rifle shot prove ineffective. But the bear 
was killed at the first shot of the rifle. | 
One day Mr. Wardner shot with his rifle 





| 
| 
| 
| 
almost instantly he heard 
something drop upon the leaves at his 
On stooping down he found but a | 
bullet which he had fired at the part- | 
ridge. The bullet had struck a branch, | 
then glanced off into the air, and swung | 
around in this remarkable manner. | 





{ The Editor 
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of this paper would not publish this ohne 
ifh did notknowthe Or hio CarriageMfg. oH 
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Split Hickory Vehicles 
Sold on 30 Days Free Trial 
and covered with iron-clad guarantee for 2 years, 
This is our Celebrated 
A woe 
Split 
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100 points >= a <4 \ 
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and at 
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Hickory one. REME R fact 
only SPLAT HICKORY VERICLES. Were wt 
once for FREE Catalogue, 


OHIO CARRIAGE MFC. CO., 
Station 26, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














In his younger days Mr. Wardner 
would think nothing of following a deer 
through the tangled forest over moun- 
tain and valley for fifteen miles without 
great weariness. He is now about 85 
years old. He would be in excellent 
health now were it not for a rheumatic 


affliction. He is the most _ successful 
fisherman, the most persistent and 
patient I have ever known. He says, “If 


I had but two hours to live I would like 
to fish one of those hours.”’ Last winter 
he suffered severely from his rheuma- 
tism, which attacked his heart. He 
feared he might never be able to fish 
again, and this caused him great sorrow. 
But when the trout season opened he 
was driven to the shore of the lake, and 





ered something of an experiment. 


bany. It was a wild and adventurous 
journey occupying several weeks, during 
which time the party was supplied large- 
ly with such game as the gun and rod 
furnished. The brooks and lakes were 
then well stocked with trout. Deer and 
bear were plentiful. 

While living on his new mountain 
estate he met with many amusing in- 
cidents and adventures. One night his 
hired man went out in search of the 
cow and mistook a bear for the family 
cow. He _ continually called ‘bossy, 
bossy.”” The bear cast a few sidelong 
glances at him and finally disappeared 
in the brush. Mr. Wardner was a trap- 
per of all kinds of furry animals. He had 
a monstrous trap that he used for trap- 
ping bears. In setting this trap one day 
he caught both hands and one foot in 
the trap. It did not seem possible for 
him to escape death from starvation, or 
from wild beasts, since no one could 
have found him in the distant and unfre- 
quented place where the trap was locat- 
ed. But, owing to his remarkable 
strength he finally bent a sapling over 
the spring of the trap and, with the 
free leg, pressed it down so as to loosen 
the spring enough to free his hands, 
after which he freed his foot. An old 
Indian gave him a recipe for successful 
deer hunting, which is as follows: ‘Be 
dare when they be dare.””’ Am Wash- 
burn was his old time companion and 
fellow guide. Am was a character 
worthy of a Dickens or a Scott. He was 
a great guide, hunter and fisherman, but 
was good for but little else. Am, in his 
old age, was poverty-stricken. He elected 
to make Wardner’s house his home every 
summer but when he came there he was 
so dirty he had to be provided with a 
bath before he was allowed to make him- 
self at home. It was difficult to get any 
person to cut his long tangled beard, 
filled with the accumulated tobacco juice 
of several months. But after he was 





cleaned up and given clean clothes he 
made himself quite useful about’ the 
place. 

The courage of Mr. Wardner is shown 
by the following incident: He had 





The above photo-engraving represents the method of plowing for sugar beets near Sterling, Colorado. 
Sugar beet culture in this part of Colorado is assuming apm proportions, and yet this enterprise is consid- 


This equipment will p 
planted to sugar beets near Sterling. The acreage is expected to be largely increased next year. 





“Free from the care which wearies and annoy 
Where every hour brings its several joys.’’ 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS ” 











This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will as- 
sist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 
this summer. 


It contains a valuable map, in ad- 
dition to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


New York CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by Geo. 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 








ow 350 acres. They have over 2500 acres now 


rowed down to his old fishing places, and 
from that moment his health began to 
improve, and he has taken large numbers 
of trout almost every day during this 
present season. As I have seen him sit- 
ting in his boat waiting for the trout to 
bite, or struggling with a large speci- 
men which he had just hooked, I have 
thought that the scene would be worthy 
of the brush of a great artist. His dress, 
his figure, his face were unique. The 
expression upon his face was a marvel 
of contentment and enthusiasm over his 
familiar sport. 





Saving Time and Money. 
“Jane’’ writes Green’s Fruit Grower as 
follows: A young girl says that her 
home is not what it was, and that she is 
afraid that her husband will be discour- 
aged with her housekeeping. If this lit- 








C. A.Green has been photographing pont merew 


vineyards, berry fields, etc., and_has collect 
over 100 photographs in a new book with helpful 
suggestions to fruit growers, instructing the 
reader in the secrets of fruit growing. It is unlike 
anything published, illustrating and describing 
methods of planting and growing trees, etc. 
Something every fruit grower should have. The 
price is 25¢., but we will accept 10c. if you will 
mention this paper. Ournew fruit catalogue will 
be sent in the same eae. Address, @ 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 





tle wife and her huskand live long 
enough they will look back and laugh 
over such little worryings as these. Ox- 
alic acid is the best agent for cleaning 
brass. Apply it with a flannel cloth and 
follow with a brisk rubbing with chamois 
skin. It will then look like new. Brush 


ade of steel. Best work- 
manship. Handsomest in 
design. Perfect yard ry 
tection. LOWEST IN PRICE. 
Fully Guaranteed. Special 
prices to Churchesand Cem 
eteries. Catalogue FREE. 
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KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
1140ak St. Muncie, Indiana. 





your bronzes free from dust, then rub 
them with a cloth moistened with sweet 
oil, then rub with a soft cloth and polish 
with chamois skin. Clean your dark 
woodwork and furniture with oil and tur- 
pentine mixed together and allowed to 
stand a while, or with a cloth dampened 
with kerosene oil which is excellent for 
cleaning woodwork. Clean your kitchen 
tins and porcelain lined vessels with 
warm suds of rain water and gold dust. 
Ushe new brooms to sweep your carpets 


and take width by width. Use’ cold 
tea leaves to take the dust off. A car- 
pet sweeper in the house saves much 


work for those who can afford them. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Would 
you advise cutting ryc just after head- 
ing, allowing same to lay for a mulch to 


plow under in fall for seeding; or, to 
plow under now ?—Subscriber. 
Reply: No, I would not cut the rye, 


but would plow it under as it stands if 
my intention was to enrich the soil, 





The New-York 


Tribune Farmer 


is a national illustrated agricultural weekly for 
farmers and their families, and stands at the head 
of the agricultural press. It is a practical pa 
practical farmers, helping them to secure the largest 
possible profit from the farm through practical 
methods. 


r for 


It is entertaining, instructive, and practically 


useful to the farmer’s wife, sons and daughters, 
whose interests it covers in an attractive manner. 


The regular price is $1.00 per year, but for a 


limited time we will receive your subscriptions for 
THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE FARMER and also 
for GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME 
COMPANION, 


ONE YEAR 
FOR ONLY 


BOTH PAPERS Tic. 


Your name and address on a postal card to The 


New-York Tribune Farmer, New-York City, 
will bring you a free sample copy. 


Send your order and money to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Associate 


HIS ANSWERS 


The trees in my orchard have done 
well until this year. Now I find the 
bark dead near the ground, extending 
upward 6 to 8 inches, and extending from 
one-half to two-thirds around the trunk. 
What is the cause?—W. F. Cory, Mass. 

Reply: The trouble is, probably what 
is often called root-rot, which often kills 
the tree at the collar all the way around, 
instead of a part of the way as in this 
ease. It is possible that it may have 
been sunscald or bark-bursting, but 
these troubles usually affect the tree 
farther up the body and on the south 
side. This is from the effects of the 
sun in winter time, when the trees have 
been hard frozen, followed by a warm, 
bright spell. 





Root-rot is the effects of a disease in 
the cellular growth of the roots, which 
kills the tissues. There is no remedy 
for it, so far as I know. Its presence is 
rarely known until the trees are prac- 
tically dead, nor do I know of a pre- 
ventive. In this case the trouble comes 
from below. The coal tar will kill 
all live tissue that it touches and should 
not have been applied. Shellac or graft- 
ing wax might have done some good. 

I have heard that coal ashes and cin- 
ders and wood ashes are good to keep 
away the peach tree borers. Is it true? 
—J. J. B., Mich. 

Reply: While I have never tried the 
method referred to, of putting ashes and 
cinders about the base of peach trees to 
keep borers away from them I have 
known others to do so but without good 
effect. The ashes from either coal or 
wood do not seem to have any repellant 
effect. But coal ashes and cinders are 
very good to keep mice from working 
closg to the trees in winter time. It is 
said by several of my friends who have 
tried it that mice will not burrow 
through coal cinders in particular. This 
would be an easy and harmless way to 
prevent them from eating the bark off 
the trees just at the surface of the 
ground. Those who live where furnace 
slag or other such refuse can be had 
ought to use it around their peach trees. 
But be sure to dig out the borers. 





I have some little peach seedlings that 
came up last spring and as I have them 
in rows and am keeping them well cul- 
tivated this summer, I want to know 
when they will be fit to bud and how to 
do the work.—H. A. M. Pennsylvania. 

Reply: If these little trees are kept in 
a state of rapid growth they ought to be 
large enough and in good condition other- 
wise to be budded about August. It is 
useless to expect seeding stocks to be in 
proper condition to bud unless they are 
sappy and healthy. It is not so much 
the size of the stock as the condition it 
is in that has most to do with its ability 
to hold the buds that are set. It must 
be so that the bark will peal easily, and 
such as are in their first year’s growth 
are best. 

Budding is usually dene within 3 to 5 
inches from the ground, in young trees, 

- such as those inquired about. They 
should have a smooth, clear place pre- 
pared on which to set the bud. There 
are several ways or styles of setting 
buds, but all of them embrace the one 
principle of cutting the bud with a 
piece of the bark near it from a scion, 
taken from such a tree as is desirable to 
propagatc, and placed under the bark 
and in close contact with the cambium 
layer, which is the tender substance next 
the growing wood, and binding it firm- 
ly into place. The shield method is the 
common one. It has often been de- 
scribed in print, and with illustrations. 
It consists in making a slit about an inch 
long up and down the stock, with a cross 
cut at either top or bottom, making a T. 
The bark is slightly raised to introduce 
the bud. This is cut with a very sharp 
knife from the scion, so as to have a lit- 
tle bark above, below and on both sides 
of it. When slipped in place the bark is 
bound over it with raffia or any wide and 
tough bandage. 


What do you know of the white black- 
berry? Is there such a thing and, if so, 
is it worthy of being planted?—J. M. is, 
of Ohio. 

Reply:—Yes, there are several named 
varieties of the blackberry family that 
have white fruit instead of black. One 
that I have personally known to be un- 
der cultivation for the past thirty years 
is called Crystal White. I have grown 
it in Ohio and Kansas, and at one time 
thought it might be worthy of general 
cultivation, but changed my mind. 
There is a new one called Iceberg, that 
was griginated by Luther Burbank in 
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TO INQUIRIES. 


California after a system of 


experi- 
ments. It is very good for one of that 
class. I have seen wild varieties in 
Michigan and Kentucky, and one that 
was pink instead of black when fully 
ripe. Crystal White was a wild sport 
placed under cultivation. 

The objections to these white berries 
are that their flavor is rather insipid, 
although not so sour as the black ones. 
They show bruises very easily and be- 
come so dark and discolored that they 
are rejected in market. I have _ tried 
them on sale. For home use they are 
only a novelty that soon wears out, al- 
though the bushes bear well. - Iceberg is 
said to be tender, but I have never tried 
it, and the flavor is better than any of 
those I have tested. 





A correspondent in Iowa tells of his 
plum trees being affected with some- 
thing that “puffs up the plums and also 
the ends of the new growth, until they 
are over an inch across. They aré hol- 
low and I can see nothing in them.” 

Reply:—This is the disease known as 
“Plum Pocket.” It is the result of a 
fungus that takes hold of the tender tis- 
sues of the young fruit, and also of the 
tender ends of growing shoots. It causes 
an abnormal growth which becomes very 
large in many cases. No seeds form in 
the fruit, but it swells into a sort of 
bag or pouch, which is at first whitish 
and finally turns gray or light brown. 
It is utterly worthless. The swélling on 
the twigs and sometimes the leaves is of 
the same character. It sometimes affects 
the wild plum, and also the wild cherry. 
Not long since, (in May last), I saw a 
thicket of wild plum trees in Central 
New York with their fruit so affected 
with this disease that the ‘pockets’ 
could be seen hanging like ripe fruit 
all over them. 

The remedy is Bordeaux mixture put 
on the trees before the buds swell in the 
spring aud again about the time they 
blossoms open. It is necessary to gather 
and burn all the pockets that form, and 
to spray again with Bordeaux mixture 
about midsummer. 


Pe ee 


New Honors for Luther Burbank. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: The Cal- 
ifornia Academy of Sciences has award- 
ed to Luther Burbank, of Santa Rosa, the 
Semi-Centennial gold medal awarded to 
the one who has most advanced the in- 
terests of agriculture by his investiga- 
tions and by the application of scientific 
principles to plant life. 

Professor Wickson, of the State Uni- 
versity, Hon. William H. Mills and El- 
wood Cooper, President of the State Hor- 
ticultural Society, were members of the 
committee of award. There were num- 
bers to be considered, but these authori- 
lies were unanimous in the opinion that 
Luther Burbank stands pre-eminent as 
deserving the highest consideration and 
honor the academy can bestow. Upon 
the face of the medal was engraved the 
following: “California Academy of Sci- 
ences awarded to Luther Buhbank for 
meritorious work in developing new 
Forms of Plant Life. May 18th, 1903. 
1853-1903.”” The reverse of the medal rep- 
resents the Goddesses Pomona and 
Flora in the act of placing a laure! 
wreath upon the head of a man ab- 
sorbed in budding a young fruit tree. 

Ex-Mayor James D. Phelan was the 
donor of the medal to the academy, and 
all California was of the opinion that it 
was rightly awarded. ‘ 

The party of distinguished land-owners 
and agriculturists from Germany who are 
at present making a tour of America for 
the purposes of studying the best and 
latest methods of agriculture, visited 
Luther Burbank at his home in Santa 
Rosa, California, on May 26th. The Ger- 
man citizens of the town gave the 
strangers a reception at the train, and 
brought them to the home of Mr. Bur- 
bank, where they greeted with delight 
the man they had long honored in their 
own country as the greatest plant breed- 
er the world has yet known.—M. B. 
Moye. 








In reply, I will say to Mrs. Sawyer, 
that I should conclude the insect you 
sent me is the green aphis. This is not 
a serious pest. It may be destroyed by 
spraying the branches with kerosene 
emulsion. I inclose formula for making 
it. The ends of the branches may be 
dipped into the kerosene emulsion, if the 
shrubs are badly infested, but a light 
spray will answer the purpose. Poisons 
will not be helpful since the aphis does 
not eat the leaves but sucks the juices. 
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You be the Judge ! 


Price of S$1.SO. 


our expense. 





Keep your money until you have tested it. 
then satisfied that it will protect you from fire better 
than any invention that costs many times as much, you can remit to us the Special Low 


STROWGER FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
—=SENT FOR FREE EXAMINATION— 


UW 
\K Sin 


If you are 


If you are not more than satisfied return the Extinguisher to us at 


The Strowger Co., 51 Brighton Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


























NICKEL PLATED 
NUT PICK SET 


This is both a useful and 
an elegant premium. The 
set consists of a handsome 
and strong nut crack and six 
nut picks, all enclosed in a 
neat box, as shown in the 
illustration. Both the nut 
crack and the nut picks are 


























NICKEL-PLATED 
The material used in the 
manufacture of both of these 
articles is the finest steel. 
The handles of the nut picks 
are made in a pretty design, 
while the points are highly 
polished. The nut crack is 
of a design corresponding to 
the nut picks and is made 
for good strong service. 

This complete set given to 
all who send us 50c. for our 
paper one year and 10c. 
additional if they claim this 
oy when subscribing. 

nd 60c. for paper and com- 
plete set. Sent prepaid. 
Address, 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















om $4 to $15 weekly 


ing. You can earn 
with five two-cent stamps (f 


and address, 
and standing are sufficient guaranty of good faith. 





‘or 
work at once and earn a nice income by a little work. Everything is based upon 
Address HOUSEHOLD JOURNA 


WE HAVE WORKFOR YOU 


AN HONEST, legitimate plan for work—in your own home—can be done by either sex. We give full 
ee, ee keep you steadily em: — and ipey zee incash. No one need know what you are 
0 outany trouble. 
expenpejand we will send you full particulars so you can begin 


What you must do? Send us your name 


honesty, and our reputation 
L New York City. 





Wine Making.—Several subscribers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower ask for informa- 
tion about making elderberry, blackber- 
ry and other wines from various other 
fruits, including the plum. I have had 
no large experience along this line; per- 
haps some of our subscribers can give 
very brief instructions for publication. 
Do not use over one hundred words in 
telling how to make the wine. Wine is 
made by pressing out the juice without 
cocking the fruit, then allowing it to fer- 
ment in a cask with open bunghole. Af- 
ter fermenting about one week the juice 
is drawn off with a syphon, so as to 
avoid the settlings, and then bottled or 
put into clean jugs or casks, then corked 
or sealed securely. Sugar is added or 
omitted as you may desire sweet or sour 
wine. The best wine is not sweet. 





Famous Trees—General Brisbin has a 
chapter on famous trees of the world 
which is full of curious information. The 
African babbab is known to reach the 
age of over 5,000 years. At Chapultepec, 
Mexico, is a large cypress under which 
Cortes and his troops rested. In the 
garden of Semiramis, at Babylon, is a 
willow supposed to have been there 
when the queen was alive. The Neu- 
stadt linden was 800 years old when it 
was wrecked in 1832. England has oaks 
3,000 years old. A walnut tree at Ba- 
laklava, 1,200 years old, is owned by five 
families, who gather from it annually 
about 100,000 nuts. The Wadsworth oak 
at Geneseo, N. Y., is 500 years old and 
twenty-seven feet in circumference at 
the base. 





M. Davie, of Madison county, Ohio, 
writes Green’s Fruit Grower, as follows: 
Plums and cherries are 80 to 90 per cent. 
damaged by frost. There will be a par- 
tial crop of peaches of such varieties as 
Early Crawford, Champion and Fitzger- 
ald. Grapes, blackberries and raspber- 
ries here are promising for full crop. 
Campbell’s Early grape promises well, 
also Concord. 





The walnut is a native of Persia, the 
Caucasus and China. 





Seeds and Roots. Prices low. Fifty 


GINSEN cent Book on Culture and Profits 


of Ginseng, FREE. Send for it. 


D. BRANDT, Box 500, BREMEN, OHIO. 


4, FARMERS 
fi FAVORITE 


Gare | Size: 1 gal. to 4 bbls. ata press- 
sini ) ing. Write for circularsto 


E. G. MENDENHALL, 
General Agent, 
KINMUNDY, ILL. 
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Send us your adaresy 
and we willshowyou 

y ure how to make $3 aday 
absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 


fhe locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
lain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 


ox 
et $3 fore day's work, absolutely sure, Write at once. 
Boral MAROFACTURING CO» ? Box756. Detroit, Mich, 


4 T RE CURED while you work, You pay 
U 4.00 when cured. No cure, no pay. 
ALEX. SPE: 


IRS, Box 833, WESTBROOK, MAINE. 


HEAVES CAN BECURED 


We have a guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and 
Colds. Guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
One package by mail, 60c. 12 pkgs. by ex. with written guarantee 
to cure, $5. Wilbur Stock Food Co., 72 2d St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PER WEEK and Expenses to Men or 
Women introducing our 

King Butter Separator and Aerator. Makes 

Creamery Butter from Sweet Milk or Cream in 

less than 5 minutes. Curtiss-Williams Co. Dept. 7, Chicago, Ul. 
\PICKING APPLES 

i Pears, Peaches, rapid and easy—wire— 
YF all growers need one foreach man. $1.25 


delivered. FRUIT PICKER MFR., 
ALBANY, N.Y. 
ostage 


Send 

BEFORE BUYING for tstrated atalog 
aA oe 

A NEW HARNESS prices 0 cae 9 


King Harness Co., No.14 Lake St. Owego, N.Y. 


Dr. Coffee’s 80 page eye book is full of 
valuable information about the eyes and 
tells how to keep from going blind. It 
has a chapter devoted entirely to care of 
children’s eyes, telling how to keep them 
from getting sore. Dr. Coffee’s book de- 
scribes hundreds of cures and shows just 
how different eye diseases affect the eyes. 
Write for his valuable book and keep it 
on hand for reference, and mention the 
fact that you saw his large advertise- 
ment in Green’s Fruit Grower, 
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The Building of the Nest. 


They’ll come again to the apple tree— 
Robin and all the rest— . 
When the orchard branches are fair to see, 

In the snow of the blossoms dressed, 
And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 


Ah, motherbird, you’ll have weary days 
When the eggs are under your breast, 
And your mate will fear for willful ways, 
When the wee ones leave the nest. . 
But they’ll find their wings in a glad amaze, 

And God will see to the rest. 
—Margaret Sangster, 


Small Fruit Culture. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
O. C. Woodward, Rockville, Ind. 


No occupation insures more comfort, 
independence, healthfulness, ambition 
and love for the beauties of nature than 
the culture of small fruit. Yet how 
strange such a vast number of people, 
especially farmers, fail to see the import- 
ance of having their premises adorned 
with the beautiful bloom and _ luscious 
fruit. How delightful the blooming sea- 
son in beautifying our homes and gar- 
dens, to say nothing of the value in dol- 
lars and cents at fruiting time, which is 
looked forward to with great interest. 
The fruit is brought to maturity if man 
does his part properly and skilfully. It 
is no hard task, but pleasant and profit- 
able. The longer one pursues the occu- 
pation assisting nature in carrying out 
and developing her plans the greater will 
become the interest. 

Nearly every farmer and gardener 
might easily have all the strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries and gooseber- 
ries that their families could eat with lit- 
tle effort. The wife enjoys making those 
rich shortcakes and gooseberry pies, and 
you like to eat” them. These luxuries 
ought to be provided for the home. 
tive the children a chance. Let them 
have a corner of the garden for a berry 
patch. This will perhaps give them a 
love for horticultural work, and mark 
out for them a career through life which 
will bring them a good income. 

To those starting in fruit culture for 
profit I-would say, go slow at first. Do 
not try to start out on too large a scale 
until you have gained some knowledge 
of the business which can best be accom- 
plished by experience of your own. No 
fruit will give quicker returns than the 
strawberry, or will come earlier in the 
season. It brings money at a time of 
the year when most needed. I think the 
strawberry the most profitable on the 
same amount of ground than any other 
small fruit. A suitable location is very 
essential for the berry patch. An 
elevated site is best with an eastern 
slope preferable. The fruit is not so apt 
to be injured there by late frosts. Varie- 
ties should be selected that are best 
adapted to the soil. This knowledge per- 
haps can be obtained from _ neighbors 
who have tried and tested varieties that 
are desirable for your locality. Of course 
this applies to other fruit as well as 
strawberries. Also plant some raspber- 
ries, blackberries, gooseberries, currants, 
and grapes, which will give a continua- 
tion of crops. If you have a good mar- 
ket close by you can realize more for 
your berries in the home market than 
you can to ship them to distant markets. 
I would not ship unless I had more ber- 
ries than the home market demands. 

In setting out a field of ten acres to 
small fruit it would be well to set five 
of it to strawberries, three to black and 
red raspberries and the remainder to 
gooseberries, currants and grapes. In 
shipping make arrangements with some 
reliable dealer to handle the berries who 
will pay for them as he gets them. Also 
secure regular customers for the home 
market. This will net you a handsome 
income from the beginning to the end of 
the fruiting season. I feel safe in saying 
that if the soil is given the proper atten- 
tion in fertilizing and cultivation there is 
no occupation that will bring a clearer 
net gain than the culture of small fruit. 








The Huckleberry Crop—Editor Green’s 
Fruit Grower: Hundreds of car loads of 
huckleberries are sent every year to New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and other 
cities from this part of Maine, but there 
are many people who never saw _ wild 
huckleberries growing. In New Jersey 
there are more kinds ‘of marketable 
huckleberries than in any other state I 
know of, but the swamp berries are gen- 
erally considered the sweetest and best. 
In Southern New Jersey there are many 
miles of swamps in which bushes are 
found in height from two to ten feet, and 
berries may be picked through July and 
August. Many poor people make consid- 
erable money during the season, and 
even farmers who are quite well-to-do 
work on their fruit farms one day and 
go for berries the next, the father, moth- 
er and children going sometimes three or 
four miles to a swamp, taking their lunch 
and enjoying themselves as on a picnic, 
starting for home about 4 o’clock with 
half a bushel, and often a bushel of ber- 
ries, These berries are put up in quart 
boxes and in crates of from 24, 36, 48 or 








GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


AND HOME COMPANI 





60. quarts each and sent to commission 
merchants to be sold. Ten per cent. is 
the usual commission for handling the 
berries and the farmer, with his family, 
often make from $100 to $150 in a single 
season.—H. M. Coburn. 
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REYNOLD 


EXPERIENCE /n(( 
HORTICULTURE. 


HOW MUCH DOES AN ORCHARD IN- 
CREASE THE VALUE OF LAND? 


Frequently in purchasing a farm, the 
question arises, how much am I war- 
ranted in paying for land covered by an 
orchard? To arrive at correct conclu- 
sion on this question several important 
factors are to be considered. First, it 
is a fact, patent to every close observer 
that a majority of the orchards of West- 
ern New York have been entirely barren 
for the last ten to twenty years except- 
ing a few years when there were such 
large crops, universally, that it hardly 
paid to gather and market them, at the 
prices paid by dealers. In fact, so un- 
productive have many orchards proved 
that the owners have dug them up that 
they might grow ordinary farm crops on 
the land. What is the cause of such 
barrenness in orchards has never been 
satisfactorily explained. Whether the 
soil was unadapted to the successful pro- 
duction of fruits, or the site especially 
unfavorable, exposed to frosts or attacks 
of fungus growth; whether from neglect 
of proper cultivation, fertilization, prun- 
ing or other culture, in almost every 
neighborhood there will be a few orch- 
ards that bear moderate crops almost 
every year and very large crops on ex- 
ceptionally productive years, and there 
will be many orchards that never bear 
except in favorable years, when the fruit 
pays but a very small net profit. It is 
quite evident that orchards of the latter 
kind do not enchance the value of the 
land and the purchaser would not’ be 
warranted in paying anything extra for 
the land, unless perfectly certain that he 
could remedy the barrenness, 

I think I know of orchards in Monroe 
county that have in the last ten years, 
paid legal interest on $2,000 an _ acre, 
orchards that have borne moderate 
crops, every year and enormous crops on 
extra favorable years, and the light 
crops, on off years, have commanded 
such high prices that the net profits have 
been nearly as great as on the favorable 
years. Among the causes that contri- 
bute to the failure of crops of apples, 
are climatic conditions, when the trees 
are in blossom, or soon after. Some 
years the delicate organs of reproduction 
are visited by a frost, and destroyed. 
Some years frequent and protracted 
rains while the trees are in bloom, pre- 
vents the distribution of the pollen 
either by the wind or by the visitation 
of bees, or other insects. In some sea- 
sons the young fruit has been frozen, af- 
ter it was set, or fungus has so covered 
the leaves and stems of the fruit as to 
arrest the circulation of the sap and 
some varieties of apples have been ren- 
dered unmarketable by the growth of the 
scab fungus on the skin of the fruit. 
Some of ‘these causes of failure may be 
prevented by timely spraying with fun- 
gus and insect killers. In fact, most of 
those annually productive orchards have 
been made so by timely and persistent 
spraying, supplemented by cultivation, 
to conserve the moisture, pruning, fer- 
tilization and growing cover crops to re- 
store the vegetable mold. 

There is another factor to be consid- 
ered in estimating the value of land cov- 
ered by an orchard, is the investment 
liable to depreciate by use or time? If 
a@ man invests in bare land he may rea- 
sonably conclude that by judicious man- 
agement the land will not depreciate at 
least during his life time. But if in- 


vested in apple trees that have arrived 
at bearing age he can foresee the time 
when the trees will begin to decay and 
become less productive, when they will 
not pay the interest on the amount paid 
for them when in their prime. Hence 
one would be warranted in paying such 
a price, only, per acre as would compen- 
sate for the loss by deterioration and 
final decay. I have lived on farms 
where four orchards with which I was 
familiar in my boyhood, have disap- 
peared. Again, a man would not be jus- 
tified in paying a high price for land cov- 
ered with apple trees, of bearing age, 
without assurance that the orchard had 
borne regular profitable crops for sev- 
eral years. It might prove one of the 
numerous barren orchards and thus turn 
out to be an unprofitable investment. 
Learn the history of an orchard before 
paying a high price for the trees.—P, C. 
Reynolds. 
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Mr. Zangwill’s Wit. 

Love is blind. Marriage is 
blind. 

The shortest cut is past the prettiest 
woman. 

God made the woman, and money the 
lady. ‘ 

Money is time; the millionaire is your 
only Methuselah. 

And to be disliked even by those she 
disliked, Eileen disliked. 

The world itself is only a vast bog 
that sucks in the generations. 

She was not bad-hearted; she simply 
could not afford anything but luxuries. 

How delicious to have an emotion 
which you feel will last forever, and 
which you know won't. 

Oh, of course, he doesn’t bother as 
much as Tolly, who looks as if he had 
been poured into his clothes. 

There are three reasons why men of 
genius have long hair. One is that they 
forget it is growing. The second is that 
they like it. The third is that it comes 
cheaper; they wear it long for the same 
reason that they wear their hats long. 
Owing to this peculiarity of genius, you 
may get quite a reputation for lack of 
two-pence.—From the Grey Wig, by 
Israel Zangwill. 
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How Farmers May Fight Trusts.—- 
Five hundred Iowa farmers, chafing un- 
der the restraints of virtual monopolies, 
have gone into business for themselves, 
dealing in many staple articles used on 
the farm, and buying all kinds of farm 
produce, says Century Magazine. In 
1901 they transacted business to the 
amount of $620,000, at an outlay of about 
$4,000, inclusive of salaries, taxes and in- 
surance. In 1902 the volume of business 
was approximately $630,000. Since these 
farmers organized their company thir- 
teen years ago the business transacted 
has amounted to over $4,000,000, and the 
expense of carrying it on has averaged 
$3,000 a year. The company was not or- 
ganized to demonstrate any economic 
theories, to make a fight upon capital, or 
to vent spite upon individuals, although 
the immediate cause of the organization 
was the persistent refusal of the chief 
tradesmen in their vicinity to sell them 
goods and buy their produce at fair rates. 
Their only contention was to have an 
opportunity, unhampered by monopolies 
or trusts, to buy in the lowest and sell 
in the highest market. 








Dr. D. M. Bye, the eminent specialist, 
of Indianepolis, says thousands of per- 
sons die from cancer every year from no 
cause save neglect. If taken in time not 
one case in a thousand need be fatal. 
The fear of the knife, or the dread of the 
burning, torturing plaster causes a few 
to neglect themselves till they pass the 
fatal point where a cure is impossible, 
but by far the greater portion die because 
their friends or relatives, on whom they 
are dependent, are insensible to their 
sufferings and impending danger till it 
is too late. Book sent free, giving par- 
ticulars and prices of Oils. Address Dr. 
D. M. Bye Co., Lock Box Drawer 505, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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NO MORE FITS 
‘usoccan That tert 


manently Cures This 
Terrible Disease, 


TEST IT FREE. 
Dr. Charles Green, the 
renowned Brain and Nerve 
Specialist, has found a pos- 
itive cure for this terrible 

He has tested it in 
thousands of cases, and so 
sure is he that he can cure 
any case of Epilepsy, Corea, 
St. Vitus Dance, or Hysteria, 
Wino matter of how long stand- 
ing or how many treatments 
have failed, that he will send, 
FREE OF COST, a full two 
weeks’ treatment to any who 
i i i . Ifyou 
suffer from Epilepsy, write for 
this trial treatment and start on 
the road to health at once before some fatal accident befalls you 
while in a fit. It has CURED hundreds where all else had failed, 
and it will cure you. Address, 

DR. CHARLES W. GREEN, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 





























46 Monroe Street, 


Gray Halr Restored.” 
‘“WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN’? 


Restores Gray, Streaked, or Bleached 
Hair, or Beard instantaneously. 
Gives an: Light B: 
te Black. Does not wash or rub 
Trade off. Contains no poisons,and is not 


Mark. 4 
Tosi rari ee enue te B08 
VaSnrio TRADING 00. 318 wiehols Bldg. 6b oats, He,” 


uc HAIR SWITCHES 


FINEST HUMAN HAIR, ORDINARY COLORS, 
2 oz, 20 inches, $0.90 | 3 oz. 24 inches, $2.25 
20z.22inches, 1.25 | 3% oz. 26 inches, §.26 
206 «0. 9 ates, 3.0 4 oz. 28 inches, 4.00 
Remit five cents for postage 
All short stem, three strands. Send sample of hair 
and we will match perfectly. SWITCHE 
mail on approval, to be paid for when received if 
tisfactory; i isf: y jeturn to us by mail. 
Money returned if desired. All orders carefully and 
P ly led. Til d Catalogue of Switches, 
WIGS, Curis, Bangs, Pompadours, Waves, etc., "ER BIE. 
ROBERTS SPECIALTY CO., 112 & 114 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 
THE OL) RELIABLE HALK GOODS HOUSE, 


QUEER, BUT GOOD 


Send for our free novelty catalogue with illustrations 
of guns, spray outfits, rare musical instrument, farm and 
orc’ tools, talking machines and ingenious devices 


of all Green's Nursery Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

































PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
its zoumfal Color. 
Cures iseases hair falling, 
Soc, and 1.00at Druggist 
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GENERAL CLUBBING LIST. 


Subscribers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROW- 
ER who may desire some other periodical 
in connection with it are offered the follow- 
ing to select from. The figures in the first 
column show the regular price of FRUIT 
GROWER and the publication named. 
Those in the second column show the price 
at which the publication named and the 
FRUIT GROWER will both be sent for one 
year. At these figures you can get many 
of the publications named at a third less 
than the regular subscription price. When 
more than one_ publication besides the 
FRUIT GROWER is wanted, send list cf 
papers wanted and we will furnish the 
price for the same. We cannot send sam- 
ple copies of any paper except our own. 
Requests for others must be sent direct to 
the office of the paper wanted. 





New York Ledger, monthly........ $1 50 $1 00 
Rural New Yorker, New York City 150 1 30 
7A eee eee 90 «660 
Cosmopolitan, New York City..... 150 125 
Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. City.. 150 1 25 
BEMIS ho. ccccicccccvicccdsesdecceesceses 150 10 
a ee ee ere 10 30 
Woman’s Home Companion........ 150 90 
Farm and Fireside.........ccscscsese 100 50 
i ey. ee eee 110 7% 
Conkey’s Home Journal ............ 10 60 
Reliable Poultry Journal............ 10 & 
be RY er oo sm 
POGREY TOCREE cc ccccccesesccess ey ak 
a” ee ere Secccese icc’ l HES 
Agricultural Epitomist ............ 100 60 
Practical Farmer .......... cccccqsese LD 10 
Gleanings in Bee Culture............ 150 125 
American Poultry Advocate....... 75 58 
Everybody’s Magazine .........seee 150 126 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly...........0+ 150 10 
VICKS TEAGARING 2... cccccscescocescosce 100 50 
Py errr re 100 50 
New York Weekly Tribune Farmer 1 50 75 
Orange Judd Farmer..........ss.00- 150 10 
American Agriculturist .........+.. 150 125 
Missouri Valley Farmer...........++ i100 580 
Home and FlowWers........cccccccccee 150 100 
Good Housekeeping ........ssesseees 153 10 


Enclose bank draft on New York, P. O. 
order or express money order, and your 
order will be filled. Individual checks not 
taken. GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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A WHOLE YEAR FOR 10 CEN 


THE WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL [fea 2 


is a beautifully illustrated monthly paper devoted to woman's interests. 
It is 13 years old and now has over 300,000 regular subscribers. In order 
to double our subscription we will send it a whole year for 10 cents 
if you also send names and addresses of four Jady friends who you 
think would subscribe on same terms. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 96 COLUMNS OF 


Splendid Stories: the Latest Styles and Hints on Dress; Lessons in Em- 
broidery and Fancy Work, with original designs; hundreds of New Cook- 
Recipes; all about the Garden, Flowers, Chickens, Beekeeping, etc. 


HOW TO MAKE POCKET-MONEY AT HOME. 


Thousands of our readers make from $3 to $10 per week at 
home through The Woman’s Farm Journal. Don’t put off 
subscribing at this low price. 
it right now. Tell your friends about this grand offer, or 
better still, show them this ad and have them also subscribe. 


THE WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Journal Building, 


Lay down this paper and do 


TS. 
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Our Correspondence. | Fe 


bread that is both foreordained and per- 
fected in grace for such a use, which 
means home-made, milk-rising bread, a 
little stale, but light, moist and sweet, 
and a plate of apples just done through, 
and only long enough out of the oven to 
have lost their heat without getting real- 
ly cold, and you have a lunch fit for a 
king; too good, indeed, for most of the 
men who are in “the king business.” 


a 


VIEWS OF A VEGETARIAN. 


I cannot agree with Green’s Fruit 
Grower’s correspondent who says that 
all history teaches that man in his early 
stages was continually longing to feast 
on flesh and blood. Before the days of 
Cain and Abel, God said to Adam, Gen. 
1:29, “‘Behold, I have given you every 
herb bearing seed, which is upon the 


face of the earth and every tree in which - : 
is the fruit of a tree yielding seed to This dish has the three elements of 


you: to you it shall be meat.” God re- nutriment found in bread, milk and 
jected the offering of Cain possibly be- fruit; and if there is anything better 
cause the offering was not the proper than this combination, the fact hasn’t 
and criginal food of the human family, leaked out, either through science or ex- 
Your correspondent would have us be- Perience. 

lieve that men canot live without meat. One meal a day of bread and milk and 
It is true that God heard the murmur- SWeet apples, for children and people of 
ings of the children of Israel, when they sedentary habits, would be better than 
longed for the flesh pots of Egypt, and the food which costs much more in time 
sent quail into their camps. But note 2nd money, that many of them now in- 
also the judgment meted out to those 4ulge in. 

who lusted after strange flesh, or differ- A Pinch of salt or a spoonful of lime- 
ent food than that which God had pro- Water will prevent the unpleasant effect 
vided. The people whom Columbus found Which milk has on some stomachs. No 
in America were not civilized, as is keen appetite is required to give relish 
shewn by the 20,000 human victims sac- t© Such a luncheon, and no digestion that 
rificed each year to an imaginary Diety. iS good for anything has any trouble 
I believe it would be better for mankind With it after it is eaten.—G. B. G. 

to-day if they would confine themselves 
generally to vegetable diet.—Samuel H. 
Buzzard. 



































Dr. C. D. C. writes Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er from New Jersey as follows: There 
- has been considerable San Jose scale dis- 
Editor’s Note: It is not safe to quote covered in the state of New Jersey. It 
any passage of the Bible in upholding has attacked my trees and small fruit 
any particular claim, or theory, since the plants. I used a soft paint brush and 
Bible is largely historical. It relates painted the limbs and branches of the 
what occurred and yet does not uphold affected trees with crude petroleum oil 
all that occurred. It has been said that during the early part of February. I 
the devil can quote Scripture in order to am now satisfied that crude petroleum 
maintain his evil work. To get at the oil will kill the scale, and do not feel 
truth of the Bible we must consider the that there is much danger in its applica- 
tenor of the entire book. Then we will tion. But if the crude oil is applied to 
not be led astray. I sympathize with very young trees there is danger of its 
those who favor vegetarian diet. My injuring them. My currant bushes were 
opinion is that a vegetable diet is more attacked by the scale and I applied the 
wholesome than one composed largely of crude oil to them, but not early enough 
meat. Lately vegetarians have gone so to save the plants. The currants grown 
far as to refuse to wear shoes made of in tree form are more easily injured by 
leather, since they claim that if it is the scale than those growing in ordinary 
wicked to destroy animals for the mak- bush form. 
ing of food it is equally wicked to de- 
stroy them for the purpose of making 
shoes. A recent writer has called atten- 





The Soul of Man.—In a recent issue of 
tion to the fact that vegetarians go too sm ahaa ng omg cmap 
far along this line, for if no animals pen, “As a matter of fact a Penta sone 
were killed the earth would soon be over- is nha all that he can claim poms for 
whelmed by them. There would not be his own.” And the short article closes 
enough food on the earth to supply the with “But your soul that you have now 
animals, therefore they would die of that ever will be yours.” d 
starvation, which would be less merci- Man does not pomens © soul, but man 
ful than to destroy them with the knife jj, 4 soul possessing a substantial spirit- 
or bullet as at present. The destruction ual body and a material body, a mind 
of life is repugnant to me but death is anq all the attributes, or senses there- 
certainly a blessing when looked at in of. The soul cannot be separated from 
the light of philosophy. If human beings the man to be saved or lost eos when a 
and other creatures had not died in the man (a soul) enters spirit life he loses 
past we could not have lived, for there nothing but the material body which he 
would have been nothing left to sustain leaves behind. All of thought memory 
us in the way of food. If we who are 6p affection goes with the sen. She 
living now should not die future genera- body may be dissected, but no saan of 
tions could not exist. the soul will be found. The brain may 
be examined, but no governing spirit 

J. A. Wilson writes Green’s Fruit will be found. All that controlled the 
Grower as follows: I do not see how any man who dwelt in the beautiful temple 
ene with an aesthetic taste, human feel- has gone. This simple truth that man 
ing feeling or knowledge of foods, can has no soul to be saved, but is a soul 
advocate flesh eating in preference to a and must save himself, or that by his 
diet of fruit, nuts, legumes, vegetables life on earth he creates for himself a 
and cereals. There is no food element heaven or a hell should be the teaching 
in meat that is not found in some kind from every pulpit.-James H. Young. 
of vegetable, grain or fruit. Nuts of all sie 
kinds furnish some constituents supplied 
in meat. Do not quote the historical ac- 
counts in the Bible of the barbarous 
practices of people way back in the dark 
ages as authority for killing animals 
and eating them. I have eaten no meat 
for over ten years, and but little before 
that time, and I have been constantly 
engaged in agricultural work. My chil- 
dren live on the same diet and they are 
all strong and well. 








In the May issue of Green’s Fruit 
Grower I saw considerable regarding the 
best method of fertilizing and cultivat- 
‘ng orchards. It was stated that there 
Was no general discussion as to the best 
method to be adopted in which all could 
join to bring about a higher and better 
standard of fruit culture. That at pres- 
ent no system has been registered in 
which all can join; that muck, barn- 
yard manure and common fertilizers 
have been tried without any permanent 
beneficial or profitable results. The 
facts are that there is a shortage of fer- 
tilizers. All cultivated lands need some 
different process. The writer has for 
Ncious dessert. Sliced, and used in pud- some years been trying in orchard work 
dings of various sorts, they save other intense cultivation to see if that will 
sweetening, and give a grateful element accomplish the desired result. This 
of freshness to the dish. orchard is situated on a_ poor hillside, 

And this suggests that one reason why dry, gravely land with a very little loam 
baked apples of any kind fall into dis- five and a half acres set to 1,925 plum 
favor in many families is because they trees four years ago this spring. At the 
are not fresh. A tinful or two is baked time trees were set they were cut to 
up to “save time,” and they come upon three feet high; two pounds of bone was 
the table more and more dead and di- used to each tree and since nothing has 
lapidated, shrunken and slippery, until been applied, simply intense cultivation. 
the very sight of them discourages and The surface of the ground has been 
sickens the family stirred to the depth of at least five inch- 

A baked apple over one day old !s es twice a week for three and a half 
passed its prime; and an apple, like an months, commencing May 1st each year, 
egg, that “has seen better days,” we then allowed to rest till the following 
don’t want to exercise our charity on. May. The result bas been remarkable. 

But it is in putting the finishing touch I intend to keep u_ this work until the 
on a bowl of bread and milk that baked facts are more fully known. The present 
sweet apples find their highest mission. outlook is that any orchard, by intense 





SWEET APPLES AS FOOD. 
Few people know the value of sweet 
apples as food. Baked and served with 
cream, they make a light and most de- 





Given milk that is pure and fresh; cultivation, can be kept up to a very 





high productive capacity for a long time. 
Part of this orchard has been left with- 
out cultivation, otherwise all trees have 
had the same care. Those uncultivated 
have grown but litile, not to exceed two 
feet in height, in four years, and in di- 
ameter not a half inch; while the culti- 
vated trees have grown on an average 
sixteen feet in height, and at least three 
inches in diameter. Then, too, the un- 
cultivated trees have never borne a 
plum while the trees that received in- 
tense cultivation have borne for three 
years 500 large baskets of large plums, 
and the fourth year 1,000 baskets of fruit. 
In addition to this for two years more 
than 500 baskets of plums were picked 
to thin the fruit, the second year had it 
not been for a hard frost 200 baskets ad- 
ditional would have had to be picked. 
The uncultivated trees are filled with 
black knot, while the cultivated trees are 
clean, healthy and perfect in form. Vis- 
itors remark at the perfection. This is 
a method all can adopt, it being simply 
intense cultivation, which in my experi- 
ence is working wonders.—George H. 
Clark, Com. 





Reply to inquiry of Mrs. Ida Edson— 
I have no experience with the leaf curl 
on strawberries, but assume that if the 
foliage was sprayed with paris green 
and water, or Bordeaux mixture with 
kerosene emulsion it would destroy those 
insects that have not yet rolled the leaf. 
When in the rolled leaf it is difficult to 
destroy them except by picking off and 
burning the leaves. Dew berries do 
not need much pruning, simply cutting 
back about the length you wish them to 
grow. Black cap raspberries should be 
cut back in June or July when they are 
green, and then nip off one to two feet of 
the ends of the branches the next spring. 
Gooseberries do not need much of any 
pruning except to thin out branches 
somewhat. You will injure your next 
year’s crop by cutting off the gooseberry 
branches in order to pick the fruit un- 
less there is a surplus of branches that 
need removal. With currents, cut out 
a little of the old wood each year and 
thin out the new suckers if there are 
many. If they are too vigorous cut 
back a portion of each year’s growth.— 
Editor G. F. G. 





Girls not Trained Right.—Mrs. N. C. 
Bush, of Vermont, writes Green’s Fruit 
Grower that every one in her locality is 
looking for good kitchen help. She had 
a good girl who was twenty years of age 
who wanted $3 per week, but she could 
not wash nor iron, nor make a loaf oi 
bread. She asked, what are such girls 
good for? This girl was an American 
and was old enough to marry, and yet 
she knew nothing at all about house 
work. In spite of this fact there are 
men who will pick up such a girl for a 
wife and next year apply for meals at her 
father’s and mother’s table. The par- 
ents of such girls are in a measure re- 
sponsible for their knowing so little 
about house work. 


Farm Wagon Only $21.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon the market a 
Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches 
high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels with 4-inch 
tire, and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and 7 —_— for one year, 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufacturing Co, 
Quincy, I1l., who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low prices made any size and width of tire to fit 
any axle. 


PRICES REDUCE 





FOR 60 
DAYS, 












i $10. ee oe ad 6.10 each 
$1.00 Face & Head Steam. Attch. 65c 
Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 

=» Free with all *‘* Quakers.” 

Write for our New Cata- 

ay logue, special 60-Day offer. 

Don’t miss it. Your last 
chance. New plan, new 

; prices to agents, sales- 

a men, TS. Wonder. 

ful sellers. Hustlers getting rich. Plenty territory. 

World M’f'g Co., 97 World Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


Ten Days Trial FREE 


$34 Worth of Machinery tor 88.50 
in TH machines 

Ne eee Lee nder. Toot 
grinder. Polisher for rusty tools and Saw 
gummer. B]-PEDAL SICKLE & TOOL GRINDER 
—high s 000 70 F, ARMES a one 
EMA! OFFE RS—Grinder 
— 10 ee | kha Tp, FAR mens or ad- 
vance payment. Ifit suits send us $8.50, if 
not, return it at our expense. Write for 


it to-night. ENTS WANTED, 
SP WER MILWAUKEE, WIS; 


THE LUCKY “4-LEAF CLOVER” 


Plymouth Cream Extract- 
or is the CREAM of them all, 
Inner can quickly remova- 
ble; water all around and 
under milk; has far greater 
cooling surface than an 
other. No water required 
monthsin year. Special air 
chamber with ventilator. 
New and original faucet, 
impossible to leak or sour, 

ess charges wrepaid, 
Oatalogue free. 


Piymouth Cream Separator Company, Plymouth, Obie ' 
pr Agents Wanted 


Xin each town toride and exhibit sample bleyele 


703 Models high grace $9 to $15 

1901 & 02 Models, best makes $7 to $10 
ND - HAND 

all makes and models good as new $8 to 88, 

Great Factory Clearing Sale. We ship 

ion approval and 10 day’s triai 
pithout a cent in advance. 

















ond-hand Autos and Motor Cycles. All makes 
and styles. If interested write for Automobile Catalogue. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY sciicsi0: ii. 


GINSENG #2 = 








offered. Book ex- 
plaining about the 
Ginseng Industr 








Subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FREIGHT PAID 
BEST QUALITY 
LOWEST PRICE 
ON TRIAL, ALL 
SIZES. FREE LIST. 
JONES BING- 
HAMTON, N. Y. 
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A LIBRARY OF INFORMATION oo utray naisino 


voted to Pear 
Manures and Fertilizers, Quince Culture, 
Currant 
Western New York Fruit Growing, and 
Cherry Culture. Price by mail, post-paid, 


GREEN’S SIX BOOKS 


on Fruit Culture is devoted to Apple Cul- 
ture, Pear Culture, Plum and Cherry Cul- 
ture, Raspberry and Blackberry Culture, 


Gooseberry and Persimmon Culture. Price 
by mail, post-paid, 25c. 


GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS 


Cc. A. Green Made the Old Farm Pay;”’ sec- 
ond to Peach Culture; third, Propagation i 
of Fruit Plants, Vines and Trees; fourth, f 


post-paid, 25c. 


AMERICAN POULTRY KEEPING 

is a new book, a practical treatise on the 
management of poultry. 
is given to Hatching, Diseases, Feeding and 
Care of Poultry, also to various breeds, 


Poultry and 
post-paid, 25c. 


THE ABOVE BOOKS 
GIVEN AWAY AS PREMIUMS. 


books free, providing you send us 50 cents 
for one subscriber for Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er, one year, and claim this offer. 


ANOTHER OFFER. 


above books, 


of Fruit Growing and Poultry Raising, for 
sending us $1.25 for one subscription for 
Green’s Fruit Grower two years. 
postage. 


he newest of C. A. Green’s books de- 
Culture, Peach Culture, 


Culture, Small Fruit Culture, 


pe Culture, Strawberry, Currant, 


Fruit Culture, devoted first _to “How 


eral Fruit Instructor. Price by mail, 


Special attention 


plans for buildings. How to Market 
Eggs for Profit. By Mail, 


will mail you your choice of above 


ou, post-paid, all of the 
reen’s Four Volumes, in 
ng paper covers, covering every feature 


will mail 


We pay 
Address 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








free, Send forit. F,B, MILLS, Box 40, Rose Hill, N.Y. — 
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"CORRESPONDENCE ( CONTINUED. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: There a 
fire arms which seem to shoot both fain 
and toward the farmer. Weeds and in- 
sects are two classes of the farmer’s ac- 
tive enemies. The Creator has given 
pirds tou feed upon these, while they tend 
to enrich the soil. Man, hungry, fun lov- 
ing and thoughtless, kills the birds and 
figits the weeds. Fruit and grain are 
sometimes eaten in small portions by the 
sume bird which protects us from in- 
sects. The English sparrow, and perhaps 
some others, may work to the contrary, 
put let us notice a few which the farmer 
should protect, and encourage to remain 
near his crops and home. Otherwise he 
must buy poisons, spend time in their 
preparation and application, and even 
then lose more or less of the crop, 

The Cuckoos, both black and yellow- 
billed, are our caterpillar eaters, even to 
the hairy caterpillars; eating so many 
that their stomach on examination, ap- 
pears to be fur lined. These birds also 
devour vast numbers of other destructive 
insects. including potato beetles. Be- 
cause one species of woodpecker does a 
little harm with its good four or five 
others are condemned. The sharp bill 
and tongue pierce holes in trees, but ants 
and worms are thereby destroyed. The 
wocdpeeker aids in protecting the 
orchards, forests and shade trees. One 
little woudpecker’s stomach will hold 
over 8,000 ants. ‘‘Woodman spare that 
tree,’ and the woodpecker, too. 

The kingbird likes an orchard; will eat 
its insect foes and aid in driving hawks 
and crows from your poultry. Thank 
him. “But,” you say, “he eats my bees!” 
Ah! How many? In a careful examina- 
tion only fourteen out of 281 kingbird 
stomachs showed a trace of bee eating; 
and drones were in high percentage; also 
beetles, wasps, wild bees, hoppers, 
crickets, bugs and ants, (90 per cent. ate 
injurious insects.) Their vegetable food 
is mostly wild fruits. Notice the confi- 
dence of our friend sayornis phoebe, It 
nests near your home and devours num- 
bcrless ‘wasps, spiders and flies which 
annoy your horses and other stock, be- 
side other insects, comprising more than 
90 per cent insect diet. The per cent. of 
vegetable food is composed of seeds and 
wild berries mostly. Welcome the phoebe 
every year, and her family of sometimes 
twelve youngsters yearly, will aid you 
greatly. She does not care for a bird cot, 
simply keep your cats away and allow 
her the free use of sheds and eave nooks. 

The blue jay, (like many haman crit- 
ters) has more note taken of his bad 
than good traits of character. Examina- 
tion proves that they eat much beside 
other bird’s young and eggs, and your 
grain. Destruction of noxious insects 
and mice entitles him to some good 
words. Even the crow is slandered be- 
yond demerit; he has many bad points, 
but, like the blue jay, is a great de- 
stroyer of insects and mice.—Lucy E. 
Horton, Delaware. 





SELF CULTURE AT HOME. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Cora Wright. 


Let every members of the farm house- 
“old devote the evenings to the study 
und learning of some branch of educa- 
tion, of some accomplishment. Not one 
should waste their time, for time, unlike 
money, cannot be recovered. One can 
become moderately proficient in draw- 
ing, singing, reading or any special 
branch by devoting the evening hours 
from seven until nine to study or practice. 
This will be not only a pleasure, but a 
benefit to them as long as_ they live. 
What folly then to waste the leisure time 
in winter by rising late and retiring 
early. Each member should select some 
line of study to which to give attention, 
for culture and knowledge are rounds in 
the ladder up which we climb to greater 
usefulness and success in life. The 
great advantage of a college education 
is, it promotes the growth of higher 
ideals in life. Without a high ideal 
money and opportunity are worthless. 
The thorn and the fruit tree may grow 
side by side, but however fertile the soi! 
the thorn tree will utilize it for bearing 
thorns, and so it is with persons with 
low ideals. Reading history, biography 
and science, and other books by noble 
and intelligent men broadens the mind, 
elevates the ideals and brings us in con- 
tact with better society. A reading cir- 
cle in the country neighborhood would 
afford entertainment in connectioi with 
instruction, also a place to go which is 
so much demanded by the young people. 
Let us not waste the evenings but in- 
vest a little money and time in purchas- 
ing and reading the works of such auth- 
ors as Emerson, Samuel Smiles, Marden, 
and others. 





Maisie—The diamond in this engage- 
ment ring is awfuly small. 

Morton—I told the jeweler it was for 
the smallest hand in the city. 


— Some Upto Date Fashions 


Tor the convenience of the ladies in 
the homes of our subscribers we have 
made arrangements with one of the larg- 
est end most responsible manufacturers 
of patterns to offer some of their relia- 
ble patterns at the nominal price of 10c 
each. We have tested these patterns 
and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 

4426—The quantity of material required for 


the medium size is 3 yards 27 inches wide, 
2 3-4 yards 32 inches wide or 17-8 yards 44 





inches wide, with 7-8 yards 27 or 5-8 yards 
32 ed 44 inches wide for shield collar and 
cuffs. 


Dis 
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4426 Misses’ Sailor 4428 Girl’s Dress, 
Blouse, 12 to 16 yrs § to 14 yrs. 


4428—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (10 years) is 5 3-4 yards 
27 inches wide, 4 1-4 yards 32 inches wide or 
37-8 yards 44 inches wide. 

4429—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 61-2 yards 27 inches 
wide, 41-2 yards 32 inches wide or 41-4 
yards 44 inches wide. 





4431 Yoke Shirt 
4429 Circular Skirt, Waist or Blouse, 
22 to 30 waist 32 to 40 bust. 


4431—_The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 
3 3-4 yards 27 inches wide, 31-2 yards 32 
inches wide or 21-4 yards 44 inches wide, 
with 3-4 yards of yoking material. 

4432—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 6 yards 32 inches 
wide, 35-8 yards 44 inches wide or 3 1-2 
yards 52 inches wide when material has 
figure or nap; 4 3-4 yards 32, 31-4 yards 44 
or 2 3-4 yards 52 inches wide when material 
has neither figure or nap. 





4432 Nine Gored 1434 Blouse Waist, 
Skirt, 22 to 30 waist. 32 to 40 bust. 

4434—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 5 yards 21 inches wide, 


43-4 yards 27 inches wide, 4 3-4 yards 32 


inches wide or 2 1-2 yards 44 inches wide. 

4437—The quantity of material réquired for 
the medium size is 4 3-4 yards 21 inches 
wide, 3 5-8 yards 27 inches wide, 3 1-2 vards 
82 inches wide or 2 3-4 yards 44 inches wide, 
— 1-2 yard of yoking material 18 inches 
wide. 





4437 Fancy Waist, 4438 Triple Tucked 

32 to 40 bust. Skirt, 22 to 30 waist. 
44388—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 8 yards 27 inches 
wide, 71-2 yards 32 inches wide or 5 3-4 
yards 44 inches wide, with 81-2 yards 21 

or 5 wards 36 inches wide for foundation. 
To get BUST measure put the tape 
measure ALL of the way around the 


body, over the dress close under the 
arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and give 
size in inches. Send all orders to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Florence A, Hayes writes Green’s Fruit 
Grower as follows about wild flowers of 
Oregon: We have here the happy faced 
yellow violets, the buttercups, which 
cover the meadows and hillsides with 
sunshine, the Robin Trinity flower, the 
Bath Root flower. The Oregon Grape is 
very attractive. It has been chosen as 
the Oregon state flower. Its Latin name 
is Berberies Acquifolium; is an _ ever- 
green attaining the height of seven feet. 
In early spring it is covered with bright 
clusters of sweet scented yellow flowers. 
The tinted vine maples and numerous 
evergreens, also the Iris, or blue flag and 
wild roses. Portland is called the rose 
city since roses are to be seen every- 
where here. The syringa, azalea, rho- 
dodendron, flowering currant and fleecy 
arrowwcod flourish. 








Iva Boyd writes Green’s Fruit Grower 
as follows: There is a mission work to 
be done in the way of cooking as well 
as in closing the saloons, Improperly 
cooked food, or that too highly seasoned, 
creates a thirst for liquor. How sad it 
is to see so many invalids suffering ill- 
health largely from indigestion, particu- 
larly when we consider that the most in- 
telligent people are often the greatest 
sufferers Those who feed our popula- 
tion hold an important position. The 
cook is the most important personage. 
Why are there not more good cooks, pro- 
fessional cooks? If there were there 
would be less drunkenness and less fail- 
ure in life. Let us start out in a mis- 
sionary campaign, aiming at good, pure, 
wholesome, well prepared food. 





“Pa,” said the boy, looking up from his 


book, ‘“‘what does a man’s ‘better half’ 
mean?” 
“Usually, my son,” replied his father 


from behind the evening paper, “she 


means exactly what she says.”’ 


| College of Medicine and Surgery 


ARREST IT--- $60.00 REWARD, 


A bottle of Ec-zine will be sent free to every 
reader of Green’s Fruit Grower who is suffering 
with any kind of skin diseases or eruptions, Ecze- 
ma, Blind or Bleeding Piles, Blood Poison, Fever 
Sores, Cold in the Head or Lungs, Tonsilitis, Diph- 
theria, Pneumonia, Rheumatic Pains, Smallpox or 
any other germ diseases or sores of any name or 
nature. 

$50 reward will be paid for any case of Eczema 
that is not promptly cured by Ec-zine. Ec-zine 
will heal any sore or cure the worst skin and make 
it look like velvet. Thousands cured daily. Never 
mind what you have tried; forget the failures made 
by other remedies and send for free sample of Ec- 
zine, which always gives relief and permanent 
cure. The Ec-zine Company, I 425 Ashland Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


BVeVesesetesesetbse 
Clears the Complexion 
THOMAS 


TONG THBLETS 


Cures Constipation 
and Torpid Liver 


A Laxative and Tonic 


Not Irritating to the 
5c Stomach or Bowels 














Sold under a Guarantee. 


At Druggisis 


or address : 


THOMAS TONiC TABLET CO., 253 Averill Ave., 
SEND FOR FREE TRIAL. ROCHESTER, N. Y. S 
FREE 
GURE 





No operation ger or detention from ee Fa 
return < aay or ene use for trusses; a rad 
curein Sample treatment i 


oo , 0! thing tt 
toall. It willcost you no! wa. nee, Box 8, a ao — XK 
Don’t wait, write to-day. Dr. N.Y. 


a8 — en oe profes- 
Study Medicine «::: 


We ;telpe only limited num- 
ber of students and give thorough instruction to small 
classes. Low fees, noted faculty. Write forfree catalog. 





576 W. Van Buren Street, AGO, ILL. 


ORPHINE — OPIUM 


HS eg eceae —_— and used by 
ing phy: A TRIAL TREATMENT 
Se ae sent FREE, with book of testi. 
Correspo' yndence Co ential. 
OPA SPEOIALTY 00. Dept. 5%, — CHICAGO, ILLS. 
| [XPELLED WITH BEAD. GUARANTEED. 
BOOKLETPREE, BYRON FIELD&CO., 
DEPT. 4. X, 2BTATEST., CHICAGO, 














TAPE-WOR 
Vi is the standard treat- 
ital- ine ment for womanly com- 


plaints. No expénsive experiments, but immediate re- 
sults for anominal price. Our booklet mailed free. 


HANFORD VITAL-VINE CO., 
| Dept. B. Rochester, N. Y. 


THE ROCHE ER PEER PAD (the Wonder 
LESS of the Age), 
cures rupture in a few days, (patent allowed). Seven days’ trial 


free, comfortable to wear, no lotions or leg straps. Send for book. 
| Call or address, A, B. PERRY, 818 S. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


r YOUR HUSBAND, nka 6ON OR Ts 4 


If so. Ld I'L nKa postage, rc ete, 
we willsend you a package of our * ete Pa a CS po package with ful 
directions free , how togivei t secretly in tea, coffee, food,etc. Itisodorless and 
tasteless and willcure this dreadfulhabit, uietly and permanently without the 
its knowledge or consent. Itis a tive and permanent “Secret Cure” 

or the Drink Habit, and willcost you nothingtotryit. Good for both sexes. 

















MILO DRUG CO., "Dept. 118 St. Louis, Mo. 


jegees SALESMEN AND 
ee) AGENTS WANTD. 


'S—Our Fi 
gic 10 YAS Sn, “. en inven- 


tion—beats Filters. 72,000 already 





Demand enormous. Everybody buys. 

Over the kitchen stove it furnishes 

lenty of distilled, aerated, delicious, 

‘ure Water. Only od—saves 

yf tives and Dr. bills; prevents t ared 
a fevers, 5 ad 


BOILING WATER for Book Booklets 3 New sau 
Harrison Mfg. Co., 16 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati, 9. 














DR. COFFEE 


Dr. Coffee’s famous 80-page illustrated book on “The Eye and Its Diseases,” 
will be sent to every reader of this paper who has any disease of the eye. 
This book has pictures of all kinds of diseased eyes. It tells you how 


you can cure yourself of Cataracts, Glaucoma, Granulated Lids, Scums, 
Scars, Ulcers, Inflammation and all Diseases or Weakness of the Eyes at 


your own home 





SENDS HIS 4/3 


without visiting a doctor. 


This book tells the complete story of how thousands of ro afflicted 

with diseased eyes and blindness have cured their eyes an 

to perfect sight by Dr. Coffee’s mild home remedies. 
Write to Dr. Coffee today and you will receive this book and his pro- 


An Bye Cured of Cataracts PY fessional opinion of your case free of charge. 


Over one thousand blind people have been restored to perfect sight by 
using $5.00 worth of Dr. Coffee’s absorption home remedies. Read what some of them say : nator of the 


enry C. Laub, of Denison, pate Bo was blind with cataract 
with one month’s 


me - right eye thirt years. Was cured 
treatment of Dr. Coffee’s remedies. 


Mrs. Annie E. Moore, of Stem, N. C., 88 years old, was cured 
of paresis of the optic nerve by one month’s treatment. 
Mr.Henry D. Voight, of Hamburg, Wis., son was blind with 
cataracts on his eyes and was restored to sight with one 


month’s treatment. 


Henry oe ~4 Hecker, Ill,, says: “ Your medicine work- 
tly well. One month’s 


éd like magic. es are perfec’ 
treatment onan Prem. 


E. D. Jones, of Moline, Kas., was blind from cataracts 
from injury and was restored to perfect sight. Used one Dr. Co 


month’s treatment. 


H. W. Wynne, proses. Tex., says: “You cured my little 
girl of scim and inflammation of the eyes, and blindness. 


One month’s treatment cured her. 


James Troutman, of Raymondsville, Mo., says; “My six 
ila hairs and inflam- 
One month’s treat- 


year old child had scum on the eyes, w 
mation and was jnear blind. 
- ment cured her. 
Miss Mary Etta Field, of Philli 


One month’s treatment cured them.” 


~~, says: re! eyes 
were weak. Had constant headache and pains in them. 





cines cure at Your Home 


Cataracts,Scums and Inflammation, 
Glaucoma, Granulated Lids and 


mation, Paresis of the Optic Nerve, 
Weak and Congested Eyes. 
ffee’s Book gives instruc- | tre: 
tions on how to diet, how to take 
physical exercise, how to bathe 
properly, how to breathe rroperly | P® 
and how to keep in perfect aealth. 
It_tells all about Dr. Coffee’s | ; 
Mild Absorption remedies and how 
90,000 people have been restored to 
sight by using them. 











Dr. Coffee’s Mild Medi- | ~:"< 


ancy J. Bog’ 
Dr. Coffee. % was blind with ca 
optic nerve. Doctors said I ace ps oer seeagain. $5,’ 
worth of your home remedies restored my sight perfectly.” 
Mrs. H. R. Shuter, Bracondale, Ont., says: “My eyes are 


Harry Burwell, of Barin, Wyo., 


BOOK FREE 


been restored 





Dr. Coffee, Des Moines, iowa, Origi. 


Treatment. 

O. G. Ranck, of Turney, Tenn., says: “My sight has not 

been so good in 25 years. ‘Your medicine is the spentent dis- 
very of the a He is restored to perfect sight. 


le, Rabke, —_ a “I thank "God and 
ts and paralysis of the, 


rfect. Ican see better without my glasses sham with them 


Wild Hairs, all Ulcers and Inflam- | ince using one month’s treatment of your remedies 
which cost $5.00.’ 
Edwin Skillman, Centralia, Ill., says: ** @ne menth’s 


atment cured my eyes perfectly of —. lids, 


tumors of the lids and d inflammation. Accept m 
James D. McIntosh. of Tallehassee, Fla., had cataracts and 


resis of the optic nerve, says: “I can see better than I 
ve for 25 years, since ig your Absorption Remedies.” 
“I can see as perfect- 


says: 
as | ever did in m life tince using your Absorption 


reatment one mon 
a: M. Brewer, Dresden, Tenn., was blind from paralysis moe 


tic nerve. Doctors said he would have to stay bi 


the 
rest of his life. Was restored to perfect sight by Dr. Sottee’s 3 
Absorption Home Remedies. 


Dr. Coffee’s remedies cure all kinds of eye diseases and blindness. They can be used at home by anyone who 
can read instructions, and they restore sight perfectly without visiting a doctor. Write to Dr. Coffee and tell him the 
condition of your eyes and he will send you his book and professional opinion absolutely free of charge and tell 
you how to cure yourself at home if you can be cured. If you cannot be, Dr. Coffee will tell you so frankly. 





DR. W. O. COFFEE, 


861 Good Block, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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SUMMER PRUNING. 


There are various opinions about sum- 
mer pruning. Some think it is all wrong, 
others that it is all right under certain 
restrictions, if there is time to do the 
work, and still others that the growth 
should be kept in check by repeated cut- 
ting back. In my opinion the middle 
ground is the right one. 

The old European idea of the frequent 
and gevere use of the knife and shears 
on nearly every form of plant life may 
be right for the fruits they grow and the 
space they have to grow them in, over 
there, but it is not suitable to our con- 
ditions, except in rare cases. We have 
plenty of room in America. The whole 
trend and practice of our horticulture 
is in the line of more generous treatment 
and less conventionality than with 
theirs. Their plan has worked badly in 
the vineyards that were managed by 
some of their experts in this country. 
The same is largely true of their 
ercharding. This is all true of the sum- 
mer treatment in particular. 

One of the mistakes that many make, 
is in believing that the foliage of a tree 
or plant is in the way of the best de- 
relopment and ripening of the fruit. 
Sometimes it may be, but this is rarely 
true, if the growth and habit are allowed 
to be somewhat near natural. Where do 
the largest and richest clusters of grapes 
grow but under the broad leaves of a 
vigorous vine? Where do we find the 
biggcst and most delicate strawberries 
if not on the plants with the most lux- 
uriant foliage? Are not the best peaches, 
pears and apples on the trees that are 
covered with an abundance of small 
branches bearing plenty of healthy 
leaves? 

In growing fruit we are striving to at- 
tain something that is out of the ordi- 
nary line of nature’s purpose, in some 
degree. We are endeavoring to secure 
the greatest amount possible of the 
fleshy part, except in the case of nut 
culture. To do this we must give the 
trees plenty of light and a free circu- 
lation of air to the leaves. They are the 
organs that elaborate the crude material 
and prepare it to become a part of the 
fruits. Hence we must give the trees 
plenty of room and not allow anything 
to interfere with the full development of 
the leaves. That is why we spray 
against fungus diseases and insects that 
injure or devour them. 

Now, if we cut away any considerable 
proportion of the leaves, as by some 
theoretical method of summer pruning 
we disable or lower the capacity of the 
tree or vine to furnish the proper amount 
of food in the sap. We have seen the 
evil results of this in cases where many 
of the leaves were taken from grape 
vines, with the belief that the clusters 
needed more sunlight. The grapes would 








Permanently cured. No fits or nervousness after 

FITS first day's use of Dr. Kline’s Great Nerve Restorer. 

Send for FREE $2.00 trial bottle and treatise. 

Dr. R. H. Kung, Ltd., 931 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NO MORE BLIND HORSES. For Sate 


oO 
thaleia, Moon Blindness, and other Sore E ae BAR- 
RY CO., lowa City, Towa, have a SURE CURE. 


o y Morphine Habit Cured a 
al Free. No Pant 
Sms Daye Aare Wayne, Ind. 
Invest 1c, 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY iris 


usa postal card and we will put i’ in a position to 
earn $1000a year. This is no fraud. Many now in our 
——. will vouch for the truth of this statement. We 
are willing to guarantee any honest 00 to $ 1000 
without previous experience, from 

a 4% sure money. Write omg 

J. " NICHOLS & Co., "Manet 0 $1000 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Y INGLE COMB White, Brown and Buff 
and Rose Comb White Leghorns; breed- 
ing birds for sale. Mr. ard Mrs. S. Rider, 
Maryland, N. Y. 
ee ee homers, pheasants, 
Angora goats and cats, quail, collies, 
peafowl, etc. United States Pheasantry, 
Ferd. Sudow, Prop., Amityville, N. Y. 
OR SALE—Valuable young apple or- 
chard of 75 acres, well cultivated, 
pruned and sprayed, in = condition gener- 
ally; will have 7,000 or 8,000 bushels of the 
finest marketable winter apples this year. 
ar ae J. E. Hall, Box 20, Waynesville, 




















ZTEC SALVE—Warranted to cure 

blood poison, old sores, etc., or money 
refunded. “I had blood poison in my 
thumb, and my physician advised amputa- 
tion. I procured a box of Aztec Salve 
and one-half box cured my —— com- 
pletely.—Lyman se Clarend N. 
2 - cts. prepaid. . Millard. Clifton, 


Po ee from White Wyan- 
dottes, . . _Leghorns, Lt. 
iy and E R. G. Bantams, 15 for 
75e, 30 for. $1.25; White Holland Turkeys, 

$1.50 for. 12. Julius Mills, Hume, Allegany 


ainee OF THE NURSERY BUSI- 
NESS AND HINTS TO FRUIT GROW- 
ERS, is the title of a new publication, illus- 
trated with hundreds of photographs of 
nurseries, orchards, and berry fields, printed 
on elegant paper. Sent by mail, post paid, 
for 10 cents. Address, Charles A. Green, 


necessarily be lacking in flavor if not in 
size, and sometimes they have a sun- 
burnt appearance under such conditions. 
We know how poor fruit is when the 
trees or vines have been defoliated by 
insects. The same philosophy is appli- 
cable in cases of girdling or ringing of 
grape vines. It causes the enlargement 
of the berries, but with water mainly, 
because the sap that should have come 
direct from the leaves, charged with the 
prepared food has been cut off in large 
measure, by the stricture or lack of bark 
to carry on the normal circulation. 

The practice of trimming off every lit- 
tle twig that nature has placed along 
the branches of a tree is a great mis- 
take. Let them alone. We do not need 
naked shanks made of the branches of 
our trees. A peach, apple or pear tree 
with the leafy sprays all cleaved away 
with the knife is injured just that much. 
Nature very neariy balances this part 
of the vegetable economy about right. 
She kills off the branches that are not 
needed. If we keep the main branches 
thinned out so they will not cross and 
chafe or seriously interfere with each 
other, and the light penetrates the top of 
the tree, the smaller ones will not need 
much attention, There is much time lost 
and damage done by fighting against the 
wiser instincts of nature in this particu- 
lar way. Let this not be laid to our 
charge, for any further misguided ef- 
forts of the kind. 

In training bush fruits it is certainly 
desirable to have them kept within rea- 
sonable limits of space, and not allowed 
to straggle and sprawl wherever they 
may happen to grow. Early and wise 
pruning in of the tender shoots will 
cause the bushes to be stocky, and they 
will develop their leaves and the result- 
ing fruit buds where they will be needed. 

As to pruning the large branches, 
when this is necessary, I am in favor of 
dcing it in mid-summer, especially those 
on apple, pear and quince trees. There 
is no time when the wounds will heal 
over so quickly and with so little injury. 
In my experience, very few water sprouts 
will come in place of the removed 
branches, when they are taken off at 
that time of year. The objection some- 
times made about injuring the trees be- 
cause of the ease with which the bark 
peels is fairly well founded; but by be- 
ing very careful this is not likely to often 
result. That of the cutting away of 
growing fruit is not serious. The fruit 
is embryo would have been removed had 
the branches been taken off before the 
fruit buds bloomed. Mid-summer being 
a very busy season for most fruit grow- 
ers and farmers is true enough and one 
must be guided largely by what they are 
able or not able to do without too much 
effort or expense. 


Prospects for the Coming Fruit Crop.— 
In Western New York the prospects for 
fruit are variable, but on the whole en- 
couraging. In some localities the late 
spring frost did considerable damage, 
while in other localities but little damage 
has been noticed. The damage from 
drought in Western New York was 
noticeable in the strawberry plantations; 
on soils mostly affected by the drought, 
the later blossoming strawberries were 
blasted, but in other localities the straw- 
berry crops have given good results. In 
Orleans county Baldwin, Greenings and 
other standard apples promise a larger 
crop than last year; the fruit promises 
also to be superior in quality. Fruit 
buyers are already buying these apples. 
The grape crop there promises to be 
good, peaches and plums will be about 
the average. Missouri promises 75 per 
cent. of an apple crop, 80 per cent. for 
grapes, 25 per cent. for peaches and 
cherries, 20 per cent. for plums, with 
prospects of full crop of raspberries and 
blackberries. Kansas expects half a crop 
of apples, half a crop of grapes, small 
crop of currants, 60 per cent. of goose- 
berries, small crop of plums and cherries 
and a full crop of raspberries and black- 
berries, with few peaches. Iowa was nct 
seriously affected by late spring frosts. 
Apples promise 60 per cent. of full crop; 
but little promise for plums or peaches; 
currants and gooseberries are about half 
a@ crop, grapes the same. In Nebraska 
the expectation of apples is about half a 
crop: but few cherries or peaches, 
Grapes half a crop. 








Bird Frightening Device.—Windmills 
Were constructed with kerosene tins as 
bodies. Marbles were placed in the tins, 
and the noise made when the mills re- 
volved in addition to the reflection from 
the bright faces, is said to have been 
sufficient to secure perfect immunity 
from the customary depredations of 
sparrows and starlings. This is cheaper 
than the gun, and ten times as effective. 





Apple trees shouldnot be planted on 
low lands subject to overflows. 
Russian mulberry trees are said to be 





Rochester, N. Y. 


Cement Used as Paint.—The problem 
how to prevent steel from oxidation 
which has been a source of great anx- 
iety to the owners and constructors of 
many modern buildings and has led to 
wholesale experiments by paint manu- 
facturers, has been solved by a discov- 
ery so simple that it is a wonder no one 
ever thought of it before, says the New 
York Sun. It has long been noticed that 
iron which has been imbedded in concrete 
for many years has shown a wonderful 
state of preservation when taken out. 
Experiments have since been made with 
Portland cement, with the result that it 
is made plain that a thin coating of Port- 
land cement properly applied to iron and 
steel will arrest oxidation. The cement 
must be finely divided, free from iron 
salts and diluted with pure water. 
Then, if it is free from iron, calcium sul- 
phate and sulphites and is of low spe- 
cific gravity, it will set quickly and be- 
come practically a part of the metal. It 
will set within the iron and will not wash 
off with rain, and no moisture, carbon 
dioxide or factory fumes will affect the 
metal. 





The making of fruit juice at home is an 
easy matter, and one has the assurance 
that she has the material for dainty des- 
serts at hand in an emergency, at no 
great cost. To each quart of straw- 
berries, currants or raspberries, add one- 
half the bulk of sugar and heat in a 
double boiler for one hour or longer, until 
the fruit is very soft. Strain through a 
jelly bag and heat one hour, but do not 
allow the juice to boil. Use a thermo- 
meter, and see that the juice keeps at 
about 200 Fahrenheit. Bottle and seal, 
This fruit juice will require some dilute 
ing when used. If the bottles have been 
thoroughly boiled before pouring in the 
juice there will be no danger of souring. 





The best thing for a girl’s complexion 
is for a man to catch her climbing an 
apple tree. 

Some people seem to think that just 
because a man is a bachelor he is deaf, 
dumb and blind. 

Nearly always you can tell wnen a man 
is married by the way he acts as if he 
weren’t when he is away from home. 

A woman has an idea that it is better 
for her not to balance her check book 
monthly so the cashier won’t know how 
little money she has. 

Women are so conscientious that when 
they are in a bath tub and aservant tells 
them that some man has called to see 
them they blush.--New York Press, 





The simplest and most delicious ice 
cream is made by first whipping the re- 
quired amount of cream, freezing slight- 
ly, and then adding fruit juice which has 
been sweetened. Remember that the 
sugar in the fruit juice musf be suffi- 
cient to sweeten the entire mixture. 
Finish the freezing after pouring in the 
juice. A little fresh fruit may be added 
towards the last. 





How does it happen that man, of all 
life on the earth, has got himself into 
such a condition that he requires coax- 
ing, coaching, prodding and shooing?— 
The Philistine. 





It is said that windows washed in 
water to which a little blueing is added 
will show a fine brilliance and keep fresh 
longer than when washed in the usual 
manner, 





“Tt were better to gain the prayer of a 
fatherless child than to secure the favor 
of an emperor.’’—Coleridge. 


Distressing Stomach Diseas. 


Quickly cured to stay cured by the master, 
power of Drake’s Palmetto Wine.  I[n- 
valids no longer suffer from this dread 
malady, because this remarkable remedy 
cures absolutely every form of stomach 
trouble. It is a cure for the whole world 
of stomach weakness and constipation, as 
= as a regulator of the kidneys and 
ver. 

Only one dose a day, and a cure begins 
with the first dose. o matter how long or 
how much you have suffered you are certain 
of cure with one small dose a day of 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine, and to convince 
you of this fact the Drake Formula Com- 
pany, 402 Drake building, 100 Lake street, 
Chicago, Ill., will send a trial bottle of 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine free and prepaid 
to every reader of Green’s Fruit Grower 
who desires to make a thorough test of 
this splendid tonic Palmetto remedy. A 
postal card or letter will be your only ex- 


— _ 


If you suffer from Epilepsy. Fits, Falling Sick. 
ness, St. Vitus’s Dance, or Vertigo, have children, 
relatives, friends or neighbors that do so, or know 
people that are afflicted, my New Treatment will 
immediately relieve and PERMANENTLY CURE 
them, and all you are asked to dois to send for 
my ana TREATMENT and try it. It has 
CURED thousands where everything else failed, 
Will be sent in plain package absolutely free, 
express pared. My Illustrated Book, ** Epilepsy 
rr | . oro by mail. Please give name, 

an address. corresponden: 
professionally confidential. - 


Ww. H. MAY, M. D.; 
04 Pine Street, New York City. 


WE'LL PAY THE FREICHT 
and send 4 Kuggy Wheels, Steel Tire on, - $7. 

3} With Rubber Tires, $15.00, I mig. wheels % to ry “ 
tread. Top Buggies, $28.75; Harness, $3.60. Write for 
catalogue, Learn how to buy vehicles and parts direct, 
Wagon Umbrella FREE. W. M. BOOB, Cincinnati, 0, 


— YOUR CRAY HAIR 


DuBy's OZARK HERBS restore gray, 

streaked or faded hair to its natural color, 
beauty and softness. Prevents the hair from 
falling out, promotes its growth, cures and 
prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 
glosey and heal thy appearance. {§T WILL 

OT STAIN THE SCALP, is not aay or 
dirty, contains no sugar of lead, nitrate silver, 
copperas, or poisons of any kind, but — 

costs 




















posed of roots, herbs and flowers. 

Rane 26 CENTS TO MAKE ONE PINT. 
It will produce the most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and 
wiry — and bring back the color it originally was before 
it turned fERB Full si ize package sent by mail for 25 cents, 
OZARK HERB COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


>! ToIsELEGANT Watch$3-25 


bh cut this out and send to us with 
mes nd tey he | cea and we will send you by express 
for CHAIN CoD. atch AN Q 

abi 


\ gt ZHAI case, N.S. 92 > a1 rs. wind and 
\ stem set, fitted with richly jeweled movement and 

\ d a correct kk with long Gold 
chain for Ladies or vest chain for Gents, 

f you consider it equal to any $35.00 GOLD 

Ww H 20 YEARS 














Stren want Gents’ or 
1. FARBER & CO., E58, 28 Quiney St.,CHICAGO, 


Solid Gold filled ring,warranted, also 

FR EE braclet, Write for 12 pins, sell at 10 cts 
&Ss BARNUMCO.D, Bridgeport, Conn. 

ALL LICE KILLED °*%,%2k*"* 


Wilbur's Louse Killer (by mail) 35c., 12 boxes, $3.00. Ask this 
paper if we doas weagree. Wilbur Stock Food Co., 
80 Second id Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


reduced 15 5 Ibs. a month 

No starving ; no sick- 

ness, Anyone can make 
te 


med ccheme. Send 4c. for box and p e articulars. 
Hall 














Chemical Co., Dept. 164, St. Louis, Mo. 





Can mark your name on steel, iron, 
S, or any other metal, as easily as you can write with a pen 


AGE Ee wanted to introduce my marking fluid. 
Good discounts to agents. Write 


. Sample bottle, 25c. 
to 
W. H. LIBBY, Box 73, INTERVALE, N. H. 


HEMMORRHOIDS—PILES. 
Selip Solvent Suppositories. Physician’s Self-Treatment. Pre- 
scribed by Physicians. Cures Fissure, Fistula. Painless—Promp at 
—Permanent; too Prompt to Give Away! Experience ‘‘talks 
asc. Carton of Six- Times -as-Much $1. Circulars. Selip Medical 
'0., 536 Powers Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 











B E & RY G ROWE RS be not use our Pickers’ 
Tally Tickets with your 
name and address on them? Samples ey prices for the asking. 
ddress, THOMPSON “The Printer,” 
S. W. Oswego, N ° 2 





ARE YOU A 


wil, send Hi 


by Vancouver, 
NELLIE BLY (1999). 
m we & 


to FI da; 
GRAND GUESSING CONT: 
estimate to the exact number 0 





ic Ocean 
ines circuit o1 Somme. ‘iw object is to break t the world’ srecord, whichis as follows: 
JLES VERNE (Visionary) --80 8 GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN (1890). . 


GOOD CUESSER? q 


Thursday, July %, 1908, at i1a.m., the American Press Syndicate of a eee 
Frederick, the well-known traveler and writer, on a WO 8 RECO: 

TOUR OF ae WO. ORLD, leaving New York Cit; L/ the oe 8 en steamship 
—— and Pieri Pore A via —_, = 4 n, land ; 


Hamburg, Germany; Mos 
Yokohama, Japan, and returning on the 


arriving’ at destination, New York City, having made the 


. 67 Days 
-12 Days CHARLES CECIL FITZMORRIS (1901) . 60 ng 


culations our representative will make the complete tour in from FORTY 
In order to create an 

ving the following prizes to the pane making the nearest 
days and hours consumed in enc 


interest in this tour we have decided to make a 
reling the globe: 


100 CASH PRIZES ~ SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANTS. 





To the nearest correct estimator .... ....++ 3,000 

second nearest correct estimator be 

“ “ third “ 500 
“ « fourth “ “ “ 





“ « Aft) “ “ 


To the next _ nearest correct estimators, 4 each, a 


ee er 1: 8 
tal of ‘too Gash Pri 


Special Prize this month (in addition ‘to other ay for ant nearest correct estimate ‘during this month, ‘$ vo. 


WHAT YOU MUST DO.—Any one desi 
of days and hours they he will be consumed in 


Illustrated Magazine. Now set paid a one week after tour is 
successful in winning one of the 
THE AMERIOAN PRESS SYNDICATE, Box 


Send in your estimate N and you 
EXTRA prize. Address letter to 


to enter contest must send their estimate, gi 
making tour, soy inclose 10 cents for subscription to our 82- 


ving exact number 


page 

finished, ay oe should be from August 10 to 25. 
as well as this month’s 
New York Oity. 








Currants. 
FO 











price list. 


a TS hy eee 


GREEN'S NURSERY 


HESTER, N. Y. 
By the Pan-American Ex- 
tion for a superior ex- 
bit of Corsican Straw- 
and Red 


R_SA 
Pot Grown Plants of Corsi- 
can Strawberry which will 
be ready for shipment July 
25th, and ifset before Sept. 
Ist, ‘will yield a full crop 
next summer. 


Cross 
LE 





Send for 














the best of all as bird feeders, 
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